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Truth severe. by fiction drest.—Gaay. 








CHRISTIAN WOLF. 
oe 
A True Story. —From the German. 


Christian Wolf was‘the son of an inn- 

Leeper at Bielsdorf, wh@ after the death 
f his father, continued till his twentieth 

vear, to assist his mother va the manage- 
ment of the house. . The inn was a poor 
me, and Wolf had many idle hours. Even 
‘efore he left school, he was regarded as 
in idle loose lad ; the girls complained of 
us Tudeness, and the boys, when detect- 
ed in any mischief, were sure to give up 
him as the ringleader, » Nature had neg- 
lected his person. His figure was smal 
ind unpromising ; his hair was of a coarse 
zreasy black ; his nose was flat; and his 
upper lip, originally too thick, and twist- 
ed aside by a kick from a horse, was such 
1s to disgust the women, and furnish a 
perpetual subject of jesting to the men. 
Che contempt showered upon his person 
was the first thing which wounded his 
ov and turned a portion of his blood to 
galt. 

He was resolved to gain what was every 
where denied him; his passions were 
strong enough ; and he soon persuaded 
himself that he was in love. The girl he 

; and. he } 
reason to fear that his rivals were happier 
chan himself. Yet the maiden was poor ; 
and what was refused to his vows might 
perhaps be granted to his gifts; but he 
was himself needy, and his vanity soon 
threw away the little he gained from his 
share in the profits of the Sun. Too idle 
and too ignorant to think of supporting his 
extravagance by speculation ; too proud 
to descend from Mine Host into a plain 
peasant, he saw only one way to escape 
‘rom: his difficulties—-a way to which 
thousands before and after him have had 
recourse—theft. Bielsdorf is situated on 
the edge of the forest ; Wolf commenced 
leer-stealer, and poured the gains of his 
voldness into the lap of his mistress. 

Among Hannah’s lovers, was one of the 
orrester’s men, Robert Horn. This man 
soon observed the advantage which Wolf 
had gained over her, by means of his pre- 
sents, and set himself to detect the source 
fso much liberality. He began to fre- 
quent the Sun; he drank there early and 
iate ; and sharpened as his eyes were both 
by jealousy and poverty, it was not long 
before he discovered whence all.the mo- 
neycame. Not many months before this 
ume, a severe edict had been published 
against espassers on the forest laws. 
Horn was indefatigable in watching the 
secret motions of his rival, and at last he 
was so fortunate as to detect him in the 
very fact. Wolf was tried, and found 
guilty ; and the fine which he paid in or- 
der to avoid the statutory punishment 
amounted to the sum-total of his proper- 
ty. 

_ Horn triumphed. His rival wasdriven 
‘rom the field, for Hannah had no notion 
of a beggar for alover. Wolf well kngw 
his enemy, and he knew that his enemy 
was in the happy possession of his Han- 
hah. Pride, j jousy, rage, were all in 
atms within him; hunger set the wide 
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held him fast at Bielsdorf. A second time 
he became a deer-stealer, and a second 
time by the redoubled vigilance of Robert 
Horn, was he detected in the trespass.— 
This time he experienced the full severi- 
ty of the law ; he had no money to pay a 
fine, and was sent straightway to the house 
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world before him, but passion and revenge||fice of whatever good there remained 


Vou. I. 
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withinme. By degrees I grew accustom- 
ed to every thing—and in the last quar- 
ter of my confinement | surpassed even 
my teachers. 

“From this time | thirsted after free- 
dom, afterrevenge, with a burning thirst. 
All men had injured me, for all were bet- 


of chastisement. 
The year of punishment drew noe its 
close, and found his passion increased by 


ter ind happier than I. I gnashed my 
fetters with my teeth, when the glorious 
sun rose up above the battlements of my 
absence, his confidence buoyant underall|iprison, for a wide prospect doubles the 
the pressure of his calamities. The mo-|jhell of durance. The free wind that 
ment his freedom was given to him, he|jwhistled through the loop-holes of my 
hastened to Bielsdorf, to throw himself at|jtarret, and the swallow that poised itself 
\the feet of Hannah. He appears, and is|/upon the grating of my window, seemed 
avoided by every one. The force of ne-|/to be mocking me with the view of their 
cessity at last humbles his pride, and over-|iliberty ; and that rendered my misery 
comes his delicccy. He begs from the|/more bitter. It was then that I vowed 
wealthy of the place ; he offers himselfasj|eternal glowing hatred to every thing that 
a day-labourer to the farmers, but they||bears the image of man-—and | have kept 
idespise his slim figure, and do not stop||my vow. 
fora moment to compare him with his|| “‘ My first thought, after I was set at li- 
sturdier competitors. He makes a last||berty, was once more my native town. 
attempt. One situation is yet vacant—jjl had no hope of happiness there, but ! 
the last of honest occupations. He offers||had the dear hope of revenge. My heart 
himself as herdsman of the swine upon the||beat quick and high against my bosom, 
town’s common ; but even here he is re-||when | beheld, afar off, the spire arising 
jected ; no man will trust any thing tothe||from out of the trees. It was no longer 
jail-bird. Meeting with contempt from||that innocent hearty expectation which 
every eye, chased with scorn from one) preceded my first return. The recollec- 
door to anotlier, ht becomes yet the third|tion of all the misery, of all the persecu- 
time the deer-stealer, and for the third||tion | had experienced there, aroused my 
time his unhappy star places him in the! faculties from a terrible dead slumber of 
power of his enemy. sullenness, set all my wounds a-bleeding, 
This double backsliding goes against||every nerve a-jarring within me. I re- 
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nance ; her whole appearance told me 
what a wretched creature she had be- 
come. I saw two or three dragoons 
laughing at her from a window, and turn- 
ed my back, with a laugh louder than 
theirs, upon the soldiers’ trull. It did me 
zood to find that there was something yet 
lower in the scale of life than myself. 1 
had never loved her. 

*¢My mother was dead. My smal! 
house had been sold to pay my creditors. 
I asked nothingmore. I drew near to no 
man. All the world fled from me like a 
pestilence, but J had at last forgotten 
shame. Formerly | hated the sight of 
men, because their contempt was insuf- 
ferable tome. Now 1 threw myself in 
the way, and found a savage delight in 
scattering horror around me. I had no- 
thing more to lose, why then should I con- 
ceal myself? Men expected no good from 
me, why. should they have any? | was 
made to bear the punishment of sins I had 
never committed. My infamy was a ca- 
pital, the interest of which was not easy 
to be exhausted. 

“<The whole earth was before me ; in 
some remote province | might perhaps 
have sustained the character of an honest 
man, but I had lost the desire of being so, 
nay, even of seeming such. Contempt 
and shame had taken from me even this 
Hlast relic of myself,—my resource, now 
that I had no honour, was to learn to do 
without it. Had my vanity and pride 
survived my infamy, I must have died by 








him at the j -seat ; fo 5 longed 7 
ares tanned ie pa bark OE ES LEAT the horror of tay sspeae 
but few into the soul of the culprit. The/jthiveted after new contempts as much as 
forest edict requires an exemplary punish-|)! bad ever shuddered at the old. 
ment, and Wolfis condemned to be brand-|} “‘ The clocks were striking the hour of 
ed on the back with the mark of the gal-||vespers as | reached the market-place. 
lows, and to three years hard labour in the|| The crowd was rushing to the charch- 
fortress. door. 1 was immediately recognised ; 
This period also went by, and he once|ievery man that knew me shrunk from 
more dropt his chains; but he was no|meeting me. Of old I had loved the lit- 
longer the same man that entered the for-||tle children, and even now, seeking in 
tress. Here began a new epoch in the/jtheir innocence a refuge from the scorn 
life of Wolf. You shall guess the state|jof others, I threw a small piece of money 
of his mind from his own words to his||to the first 1 saw. The'boy stared at me 
confessor :— for a moment, and then dashed the coin at 
**1 went into the fortress,” said he,||my face. Had my blood boiled less furi- 
‘*an offender, but I came out of it a i ously, I might have recollected that I still 
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lain. I had still had something in the||wore my prison beard, and that that was 
world that was dear to me, and my pride|jenough to account for the terror of the 
had not totally sunk under my shame.—)jinfant. But my bad heart had blinded my 
But here I was thrown into the company/|jreason, and tears, tears such as I had ne- 
of three and twenty convicts ; of these,||ver wept, leaped down my cheeks. 

two were murderers,* the rest were alt!| ‘‘‘ The child,’ said I to myself, half 
notorious thieves and vagabonds. They)jaloud, ‘knows not who | am, nor whence 
jeered at me if 1 spake of God ; they|j! came, and yet he avoids me like a beast 
taught me to utter blasphemies against||of prey. Am I then marked on the fore- 
the Redeemer. They sung songs whose]jhead like Cain, or have I ceased tobe like 
atrocity at first horrified me, but which J,||a man, since all men spurn me?” The 
a shame-faced fool, soon learned to ecino.| aversion ef the child tortured me more 
No day passed over, wherein I did not! than all my three years slavery, for I had 
hear the recital of some profligate life,||done him good, and 1 could not accuse 
the triumphant history of some rascal, the||him of hating me. 

concoction of some audacious villany.|| “I satdown in a wood-yard over against 
At first 1 avoided as much as I could these||the church ; what my wishes were | know 
men, and their discourses. But my la-|)not; but I remember it was wormwood 
bour was hard and tyrannical, and in my||to my spirit, that none of my old acquain- 
hours of repose I could not bear to be left \tances should have vouchsafed me a greet- 
alone, without one face to look upon.—||ing—no, not one. When the yard was 
The jailers had refused me the company /|jiocked up, | unwilkingly departed to seek 
of my dog, so I needed that of men, and}}a lodging: in turning the corner of a 
for this I was obliged to pay by the sacri-|jstreet, I ran against my Hannah ;—‘ Mine 
" ® In some parts of Germany, no man can suf- host of the Sun,’ cried she, and opened 
fer the last severity of the Law, unless he confess her armsas if to embrace me—‘ You here 
his guilt. The clearest evidence is not received|jagain, my dear Wolf, God be thanked for 
as an equivalent. Even murderers have right to your return yp Hunger and wretchedness 


wy Own, - 

“ What TI was to do, I myself knew not. 
1 was determined, however, to do evil ; 
of so much I have some dark recollection. 
I was resolved to see the worst of my des- 
tiny. The laws, said 1 to myself, are 
benefits to the world, it is fit that I should 
offend them ; formerly I had sinned from 
levity and necessity, but 1 now sinned 
from free choice, and for my pleasure. 

‘My first step was to the woods. The 
(chase had by degress become to me as a 
passion ; I thirsted, like a lover, after 
thick brakes and headlong leaps, and the 
mad delight of rushing along the bare 
earth beneath the pines. Besides, | must 
live. But these were not all. 1 hated 
the prince who had published the forest 
edict, and I believed, that in injuring him, 
| should only exercise my natural right of 
retaliation. The chance of being taken 
no longer troubled me, for now ! had a 
bullet for my discoverer, and | well knew 
the certainty of my aim. I slew every 
animal that came near me: the greater 
part of them rotted where they died ; for 
I neither had the power, nor the wish, to 
sell more than a few of them beyond the 
barriers. Myself lived wretchedly ; ex- 
cept on powder and shot, I expended no- 
thing. My devastations were dreadful, 
but no suspicions pursued me. My ap- 
pearance was too poor to excite any, and 
my name had long since been forgotten. 

** This life continued for several months. 
One morning, according to my custom, | 
had pursued a stag for many miles through 
the wood. For two hours I had in vain 
exerted every nerve, and at last I had be- 
gun to.despair of my booty, when, all at 
once, I perceived the stately atimal exact- 
ly at the proper distance fpr my gun—my 
finger was already on the trigger, when, 
of a sudden, my eye was caught with the 
appearance of a hat, bying a few paces be- 
fore me on the ground. I looked more 








this indulgence, if indeed (considering what they were ex ed in her tyr iment: 9 
may be called. shame 





suffer in lieu of immediate deajh) indulgence it ‘ 
) m ful disease had marred her counte- 


closely, and perceived the huntsman, Ro- 














stag | had been pursuing? 
deadly coldness crept through my limbs. 


Here was the man | hated above all living) the grass, it awoke in aii vigour. 
here he was, afd within reach of ||sand dismal forms floated before my eyes; 
At this moment, it seemed to}}: 


things ; 
my bullet. 
me as if the whole world were at the muz-|| 


zle of my piece; as if the wrath and) 


hatred of a thousand lives were all quiv-||ternative was fearful, but choose I must.} 


ering in the finger that should give the) 
murderous pressure. A dark, fearful,} 
unseen hand was upon me ; the finger of 
my destiny pointed irrevocably to the! 
black moment. My arm shook as if with! 
an ague, while | lifted my gun—my teeth 
chattered—my breath stood motionless in 
iny lungs. Fora minute the barrel hung 
uncertain between the man and the stag—— 
1 minute-—-and another—and yet one} 
more. Conscience and revenge struggled 
fiercely within me; but the demon tri-| 
umphed, and the huntsman fell dead upon 
the ground. 

* My courage fell with him.—Murder-| 
er !—I1 stammered the word slewly. The 
wood was silent as a church-yard ; dis-) 
tinctly did 1 hear it—Murderer !—As 1! 
drew near, the man yielded up his spirit.} 
Long stood 1 speechless by the corpse :| 
at last | forced a wild laugh, and cried,! 
‘no more tales from the wood now, my! 
friend!’ 1 drew him into the thicket! 
with his face upwards! The eyes stood 
stiff, and staring upon me. I was serious 
enough, and silent too. The feeling of | 
solitude began to press grievously upon 
my soul. | 

** Till this time I had been accustom- 
ed to rail at the over severity of my des-| 
tiny; now I had done something which 
was not yet punished. An hour before,| 
no man could have persuaded me that 
there existed a being more wretched than! 
inyself. Now I began to envy myself for| 
what eventhen I had been. =" 

* The idea of God’s justice never came} 
into my mind; but I remember a bewild-| 
ered vision of ropes, and swords, and the} 
dying agonies of a child murderess, which|! 
I had witnessed when a boy. A certain} 


dim and fearful idea lay upen my thoughts}! 


| 
1 cannot re-|| 


that my life was forfeited. 
collect every thing. 1! wished that Horn 
were yet alive. I forced myself to call]! 
up all the evil the dead man had done || 
when in life ; but my memory was sadl yj} 
gone. Scarcely could I recollect one of || 
all those thousand circumstances, which a| 
quarter of an hour before, had been suf-| 
fered to blow my wrath into phrenzy. || 





could not conceive how or why I had be-|| 
i 


come a murderer. 
‘| was still standing beside the corpse, 


through the wood. The spot where | 


had done the deed was scarcely a hun-| 
I must} 


dred yards from the great path. 
look to my safety. 
‘© ] bounded like a wild deer into the! 


depths of the wood ; but while I was injjls your time so very precious ?” 


my race, it struck me that the deceased! 
used to have a watch. In order to pass 
the barriers, 1 had need of money, and yet} 


{ 
scarcely could I muster up courage to! 


bert Horn, lurking bebind a massy oak, |! 
and taking dehberate aim at the very) breathless. 
at the sight a' bad weakened the force of my conscience, 
\but the moment I laid myself down upon 


evil-doer gave me heart again. 


1 
—I might have stood there for ever,—| 
when | heard the crack of a whip, and|| day.” 
the creaking of a fruit waggon passing|| 





something pleasant in finding myselt with 
acreature of my ownstamp. In the state 
in which ] was, | would have pledged ; 
devil, that I might once more have acom- 
panion. 

‘The man stretched himself on the 
grass. I did the like. ‘ Your drink has 
done me good,’ said 1, ‘we must get bet- 
ter acquainied,’ 

‘*He struck his flint, and lighted his 
1 had not the heart to leave the world by||pipe-_* Are you old in the trade ” said I. 
-elf-murder, yet scarcely could I bear thell “ He looked Sternly at me—-’ W hat 
ea of remaining in it. Hesitating be- || would you say, friend ! = ill Has that ofter 
uveen the certain miseries of life, and the}, been bloody ? said 1, pointing to the knife 


rill the san was high in heaven, | ran on 
The swiftness of my flight 


| 


A thou- 


1 thousand knives of despair and agony 
were in my breast. Between a life of 
restless fear, and a violent death, the al- 
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| hud nm longer any choice—} 
obeyed him. ‘ 

** A few yards from the foot of the pre- 
cipice the ground widened a little, and 
some huts became visible. In the midst 
of these, there was a litde piece of smooth 
turf, and there about eighteen or twenty 
figures lay scattered around a coal-fire. 
» Here, comrades,’ cried my guide, lead. 
ing me into the centre of the group; 
‘here, get up and bid the landlord wel. 
come.’ 

*** Welcome, good landlord,’ cried all 
at once, and crowded around me, men 





untried terrors of eternity, alike unwilling] '® his girdle. : 
to live and to die, the sixth hour of my |“ * Who art thou ” cried he fiercely, |! 
flight passed over my head—an hour full//22d threw down bis pipe.” * A murder-}| 
of wretchedness, such as no man can ut-| ¢?, friend, like yourself—but only a be-| 
ter, such as God himself in mercy will|ianer.’ He took up his pipe again. —_ 
‘pare to me-—even to me, upon the scaf.|| “ * Your home is not hereabouts ?’ said 
fold. he, after a pause. 

‘ Avain I started on my feet. I drew!) ‘“ ‘Some three miles off,’ said I ; ‘ did 
my hat over my eyes, as if not being able YOu ever hear of the landlord of the Sun 
to look lifeless nature in the face, and was) *t Bielsdorf ” . 
rushing instinctively along the line of a) “ The man sprung up like one possess~ 
small footpath, which drew me into the|¢¢—* What! the poacher Wolf!’ cried 
very heart of the wilderness, when a) he hastily. 
rough, stern voice immediately infrontof || “‘‘ The same.’ 
me cried, ‘ Halt!” The voice was close! _‘“‘ Welcome! comrade, welcome!’ and} 
to me, for I had forgotten myself, and had Ziv me a shake of thy hand ; this is good, 
never looked a yard before me during the|, ne host of the Suo. Year and day have 
I lifted my eves. and saw a/! Sought for thee. I know thee well. 1 
tall savage-looking man advancing towards || k00W all. 1 have long reckoned upon} 
me, with a ponderous club in his hand. ||tbee, W olf. 

His figure was of gigantic size, so at least!) “‘ ‘ Reckoned on me ?—and wherefore” 
| thought on my first alarm: his skinwas|| “‘ ‘ The whole country is full of you, 
of a dark mulatto yellow, in which the|}™@M; you have had enemies, Wolf; you 
white ef his fierce eyes stood fearfully! bave been hardly dealt with. You have 
prominent. Instead of a girdle, he had a||een made a sacrifice. Your treatment has 
piece of sailcloth twisted over his ereen||veen shameful.” . 
woollen coat, and in it | saw a broad bare|| “‘ The man waxed warm—‘ What! be- 
butcher's knife, and a pistol. The sum-||C@use you shot a pair of boars or stags it 
mons was repeated, and a strong arm held ||™ay be, that the prince feeds here on our 
me fast. The sound of a human voice||#Corns ; was that a reason for chasing you 
had terrified me,——but the sight of an|rom house and hold, confining you three 
In myf Years in the castle, and making a beggar 
condition, I had reason to fear a good/|of you. Is it come to this, that a man is 
man, but none at all to tremble before a|/0f less worth than a hare? Are we no- 


whole race. 


rufhan. thing better than the beasts of the field, 
*<* Whom have we here ?’ said the ap- brother,and can Wolf endure it ? I can’t.’ 
parition. ss ¢ Who can alter these things 7” 


“**Ha! that we shall presently see— 
but tell me, whence come you, and what 
are you about 7 

“1 told him my whole story. He 
would not hear me to an end, but leaped 
up, and dragged me along with him.—- 


‘** Such another as yourself,’ was my 
answer—* that is, if your looks don’t belie 
you.’ 

‘« «There is no passage this way. Whom 
seek ve here ?” 

‘*** By what right do you ask ?’ return- 


llgreat was my astonishment, when | per- 


and women. Shall | confess it? Their 
joy appeared hearty and honest: confi- 
dence and respect was in every counte- 
pance ; one took me by the hand, another 
by the cloak. My reception was such as 
might have been expected by some old 
and valued friend. Our arrival had inter- 


irupted their repast—we joined it, and | 
\was compelled to pledge my new friends 


jin a bumper. The meal consisted of 
leame of all kinds; and the bottle, filled 
'with good Rhenish, was not allowed to 
irest for an instant. The company seem- 
led to be full of affection towards each 
other, and of good-will towards me. 

| *‘ They had made me sit down between 
ltwo women, and this seemed to be consi- 
dered as a place of honour. 1 expected 
ito find these refuse of their sex, but how 
lceived, under their coarse garments, two 
lof the most beautiful females I had ever 
lseen. Margaret, the elder and hand- 
|somer of the two, was addressed by the 
liname of Miss, and might be five-and-twen- 
ity. Her language was free, and her 
‘looks were still more eloquent. Mary, 
‘the younger, was married, but her hus- 
|band had treated her cruelly, and deserted 
ther. Her features were, perhaps, pret- 
itier, but she was pale and thin, and Jess 
striking, on the whole, than her fiery 
neighbour. They both endeavoured to 
please me. Margaret was the beauty, but 
my heart was more taken with the wo- 
manly, gentle Mary. 

“* Brother Wolf,’ cried my guide, 
‘you see how we live here—with us 
every day is alike : is it not so, comrades?’ 

“« * Every day like the present,’ cried 
they all. 

*** If you like our way of life,’ conti- 
nued the man, ‘strike in, be one of us— 





‘Come, mine host of the Sun,’ said he, 
‘now you are ripe, nowl have you. I 
shall look for honour from you, Wolf!— 
follow me !” 
*« «Whither will you lead me ?” 
“** Ask no questions. Follow.’ 
he pulled me like a giant. 


ed I, boldly. The man considered me 
leisurely twice, from the feet up to the 
head. Itseemed as if he were comparing 
my figure with his own, and my answer 
with my figure— 

| *** You speak as stoutly as a beggar,’ 
‘said he at last. 

«That may be—I was one yester. 





And 


mile. The road was becoming every 
step more thick, wild, and impassable. 
Neither of us spake a word. I was rous- 
ed from my reverie by the whistle of my 
guide. 


‘* The man smiled-—* One would swear,’ 
cried he, ‘ vou were not much better than 
one to-day.” 

‘*** Something worse, friend—-I must 


b 


‘on. 
| ** Softly, friend. What hurries you ?||which hung over a deep, dark ravine. 
second whistle answered from the root of 
the precipice, and a ladder rose, as if of 


its own motion, from below. 


| ‘I considered with myself for a mo- 
lment. I know not how the words came 
‘to the tip of my tongue. ‘ Life is short,’ 


said I at last, ‘ and hell is eternal.’ his return. 


“* We had advanced some quarter of a 


I looked up, and perceived that 
we were standing en the edge of a rock, 
A 


My guide 
stepped upon it, and desired me to await 
‘I must first tie up the 





approach the place of blood. Then || ‘ He looked steadily upon me.  ‘ May 
thought for a moment of the devil, and, 1/1 be d—d,’ said he, ‘ if you have not rub- 
believe confusedly, of the omnipresence) bed shoulders with the gallows ere now.’ 
of God. I called up all my boldness, and) ‘* ‘It may be so. Farewell, till we 
strode towards the spot, resolved to dare’ meet again comrade.’ 
earth and hell to the combat. I foundi) «+ Stop, comrade,’ shouted the man. 
what I had expected, and a dollar or two}! {je pulled a tin flask from his pouch, took 
besides, in a green silk purse. At first 1) hearty pull of it, and handed it to me. 
took all, but a sudden thought seized me. ‘My flight and my anguish had exhausted 
It was neither that I feared, nor that I was my strength, and all this day nothing had 
ashamed to add another crime to murder.) nassed_ my lips. Already 1 was afraid I 
Nevertheless, so it was, | threw back the! might faint in the wilderness, for there 
watch and half the silver. 1 wished to) was no place of refreshment within many 
consider myself as the persenal enemy,' miles of me. Judge how gladly I accept- 
not as the robber of the slain. ‘ed his offer. New strength rushed with 
*« Again I rushed towards the depths of | the liquor into my limbs—with that, fresh 
the forest. 1 knew that the wood extend- conti into my heart, and hope and love 
ed for four German miles * northwards,}of life. 1 began to believe that I might 
and there bordered upon the frontier.—| not be for ever wretched, such power was 





be our captain. 1 bear the dignity for 
the present, but | will yield it to Wolf. 
\Say I right, comrades?” A hearty ‘ Yes, 
\yes,’ was the answer. 

“* My brain was or fire, wine and pas- 
sion had inflamed my blood. The world 
had thrown me out like a leper—here 
were brotherly welcome, good cheer, and 
honour! Whatever choice I might make, 
1 knew death was before me; but here 
at least I might sell my life dearly. Wo- 
men had till now spurned me ; the smiles 
of Mary were nectar to my soul. ‘I re- 
main with you, comrades,” cried I, loudly 
and firmly. stepping into the midst of the 
band——‘ 1 remain with you, my good 
friends, provided you give me my pretty 
neighbour.” They all consented to gra- 
tify my wish, and I sat down contented, 
Jord of a strumpet, and captain of a ban- 


hounds,’ said he ; ‘you are a stranger ||ditti.” 


here, and the beasts would tear you in|| The following part of the history we shall 


pieces.” 
‘* Then I was alone upon the rock, and 
I well knew that I was alone. 


tention. 


was secure. 


there is no redemption. 


side. 


red all retreat for ever. 





* Nearly twenty, English measure, 


‘in the welcome draught. There was 
u 


The care- 
lessness of my guide did not escape my at- 
With a single touch of my hand 
jI could pull up the ladder, and my flight 
I confess that | saw this— 
I began to shudder at the precipice below 
me, and to think of that depth from which 
I resolved upon 
flight—I put my hand to the ladder, but 
then came there to my ear, as if with the 
laughter of devils, ‘ What cana murderer 
do?’ and my arm dropped powerless by my 
My reckoning was complete. Mur- 
der lay like a rock behind me, and bar- 
At this moment 
my guide re-appeared, and bade me come 


entirely omit, for there is no instruction 
in that which is purely disgustigg. The 
unhappy Wolf, sunk to this hopeless 
depth, was obliged to partake in all the 
routine of wickedness ; but he was never 
guilty of a second murder ; so at least he 
swore solemnly upon the scaffold. 


The fame of this man spread, in a shor! 
time, through the whole province. The 
highways were unsafe ; nocturnal robbe- 
ries alarmed the citizens ; the name of 
Christian Wolf became the terror of old 
ang young; justice set every device at 
work to ensnare him ; and a premium was 
set upon his head. Yet he was fortunate 
enough to escape-évery attempt against 
his person, and crafty enough to convert 
ithe superstition of the peasantry into an 
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engine of defence. 
yen out that Wolf was in league with the 
devil ; that his whole band were wizards. 
The province is a remote and ignorant 
one, and no man was very willing to come 
to close quarters with the ally of the 
apostate. 

For a full year did Wolf persist in this 
terrible trade, but at last it began to be 
intolerable to him. The men at whose 
head he had placed himself, were not 
what he had supposed. They had re- 
ceived him at first with an exterior of pro- 
fusion, but he soon discuvered that they 
had deceived him. Hunger and want ap- 
peared in the room of abundance : he 
was often obliged to venture his life for « 
booty, which, when won, was scarcely 

ufficient to support his existence for a 
ingle day. The veil of brotherly affec- 
ion soon passed away, and beneath it he 
‘ound the lurking paltrinesses of thieves 


THE MINSEVA. 


It was universally gi-\should have no occasion to be a supplicant} 


to-day. 


dicated to your service. 
in the gazette shall bring me immediately 
to your feet. If otherwise you have de- 
termined, let justice do her part—I must 
do mine. Curistian Wo tr.” 

This petition remained without an an- 
swer ; so did a second, and a third, in 
which Wolf begged to bé permitted to 
serve as a hussar in the army of the 
prince. At last, losing all hope of a par- 
don, he resolved to tly from the country, 
and die a brave soldier in the service of 
King Frederick, 

He gave his companions the slip, and 
took to his journey. The first day brought 
him to a small country town, where he 
resolved to spend the night. 

The circumstances of the times, the 
commencing war, the recruiting, made the 





md harpies. A large reward had been) 
proclaimed for him that should deliver) 


Wolf alive into the hands of justice ; if the! of the town had receiyed a particular 
iscover should be one of his own gang, 4|jcommand to be attentive. 
ree pardon was promised in addition ; ajance of Wolf had something imposing 
iighty search for the outcast of the earth! ||about it, but, at the same time, ewarthy, 
The terrible, and savage. 
‘onour of those who were at war with|jhorse he rode, and the grotesque and| 
‘iod and man, seemed but an insufficient||scanty arrangement of his apparel, formed!) 
From this time his||a strange contrast with a countenance! 
leep was agony ; wherever he was, the|iwhereon a.thousand fierce passions seem-| 
‘host of suspicion haunted him—pursued | 


‘Yolf was sensible of his danger. 


security for his life. 


tis steps-—watched his pillow.—disturbed the dying and dead upon a field of battle.| 
drea Long silenced conscience |} The gate keeper started at the strange ap-| 
rain raised her voice, and slumbering re- |! parition. 


his dreams. 


.- hi * . . 
sorse began to awake and mingle her||made the man, grown grey in his office,| 


terrors in the universal storm of his bo- 
com. His whole hatred was turned from 
mankind, and concentrated npon his own 
head. He forgave all nature, and was 
inexorable only to himself. 


This misery of guilt completed his edu-|jesitation, a pass which he had taken aj 
ition, and delivered at last his naturally few days before from a plundered mer-| 
-xcellent understanding from its shackles. ||chant. 


tle now felt how low he had fallen; sad- 


uess took the place of phrenzy in his bo- 
som. 


ited. He- began to hope that he micht 


as sharp-sighted as an eagle in detecting! 





Cold tears and solitary sighs obli-|/trasted his own eyes rather than the pa-|| 


officers at every post doubly vigilant in 
observing travellers. The gate-keeper 





The appear- 





‘The meagre bony 


led to lie exhausted and congealed, like! 


. * - F . 
Forty years of experience had 


offenders. He immediately bolted his| 
jgate, and demanded the passport of Wolf. | 
| lhe fugitive was, however, prepared for| 
lthis accident ; and he drew out, without} 


Sill this solitary evidence was! 
not able entirely to-satisfy tbe scruples of | 
the practised officer. The gate-keeper|, 


him to th® town-nouse. 


/meantime, set the whole town into an up- 
“ If you give me my life, it shall be de-!!roar ; every road was blockaded, and a 
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The alarin of this incident had, imthe}/will soon have need of compassion from 
God. You will not deny it to map. Am 


1 not right?) To whom do you suppose 


A single word|)whole host of cnemies came forth to re-| yourself to be speaking ?”° 
ceive him. 
crowd yields ; he begingo make a way 


He draws out a pistol ; the!) “ What is this ?—you alarm mie.” ’ 

* Do you not guess the truth 2—Write 
for himself through their ranks. to your prince how you found me, and 
“ The first that lays a finger on me— jthat I have been my ownbetrayer. May 
dies!” shouted Wolf, holding out his 3%, \God’s mercy to him be such is his shall 
tol. Fear produced a universal pad Si! be to me. Entreat for me, old man— 
but a firm old soldier seized him from be-|| ¥€eP for me—my name is Wolf.” 


























hind, and mastered the hand that held thell = - bf P 
weapon. He knocks the pistol from his'| — — ————— 
grasp: the disarmed Wolf is instantly i THE (CLEANER, 
dragged from his horse, and born in tri- || == “ ee 


|= 
| ee So we'lllive, 

nd sing, and tell old tales, and Jaugh 
gilded butterflies, and near poor rogues 


umph back to the town-house. nt-- 
“WwW 00?” eaid the mikeistrate 1 atenaee 
ho are you ?”’ said the magistrate, Nik of Coums lean Can ican: with dame ton 
in astern and brutal tone. 








l Who loses suc who wins; who's in and who's out; 
“One that is resolved to answer no|| oS ~ > gig piety RO Ra 
questions, unless they be more civilly! — — 
put. i lide s coty, says Lvelyn, was the 


“ y , ~e ” 

Z hed rich pees es traveled! son of a nea man, somewhere in Sussex, 
o ys ‘ jjand sent from sci.col to Oxon, where he 

through all Germany, and never found! studied philosophy, and Meee famous 

oppression till now.’ , _. [by recovering a poor wretch that had been 

_ Your sudden flight excites suspicion) hanged for felony ; und her body having 
against you. Why fled you ?” | been begged (as the custom is) for the 
“ Because I was weary ol being mock-j| .,atomic lecture, he bled her, put her to 
ed by your rabble. a ! bed toa warm woman, and with spirits 
* You threatened to fire ——? lland other means restored her to: life 
“My pistol was not loaded.” They! phe young scholars joined, and gave he: 
examined it, and found no ball. fl8 little portion, and married her to a man 

* Why do you carry such weapons ?”"| who had several children by her. 

‘* Because I liave property with me, || E 
and | have heard a great deal of one The Romantic Harness-Maker.—--A 
Wolf that haunts In the woods here.”’ | young man @amed Morin, who exercised 

“Your answers prove your couragedithe calling of a harness-maker at Sainte- 
but not your honesty, friend. 1 allow) Menehould, was seized with an irresisti- 
you till morning. Perhaps you will ble passiou for perusing romances. He 
speak the truth.” ‘employed not only his leisure hours, but 
** | have already said all.” leven a part of the time which he ought to 
*« Take him to the tower.’ 


*“ To the tower ? ith His imagination was heated 
consider, Sir. There is justice in the}! by the passionate pages of Rousseau’s ro- 
country, and I will demand satisfaction at! mance, and he searched every where for 
your hands.” la Heloise. He found one in the person 
“1 shall give you satisfaction, friend, of a young and pretty woman, who, by a 
so soon as you find justice on your side.” |\ singular chance, had been christened by 
Next morning the magistrate began to/'that highly-prized name. An intimacy 
suspect that, after all. the stranger might} commencad between them, and Heloise 
be an honest man, and that high words |! was weak enough to consent to a rendez 


> 


I beg you. would) these books. 


‘have devoted to labour, in the reading of 


terated the past ; for him it no more er | wl and Wolf was compelled to — 





vet dare to be a good man, for-he felt with-}| The chief magistrates of the place ex-| 
‘p himself the awakening power of being |amined the pass, and declared it to be in| 
such. Itmay be that Wolf, at this the/every respect what it shouldbe. It hap-| 
inoment of his greatest degradation, w 13 || pened that this man was a great politician; j 
nearer the right path than he had ever ||!is chief pleasure in lite consisted in con-| 
veen since he first quitted it. ining over a newspaper, with a bottle of 
Anat Gbitmes thiccaten ears’ wine before him. The passport showed! 


we" |iforth that its bearer had come from the| 
broke out, and the German Princes were,” : of v 5 hei 
everywhere making great levies of troops. | 


very centre of the seat of war. He hoped 
Che unhappy Wolf shaped some elirint [to draw some private intelligence from the 


hope to himself from these circumstances, heck the es ‘ Be. pny 
p ok courage to pen the follow- ||?" x ig ‘ fe, 
ind at last took c oa P and. take a bottle of Mark-brunner with 


ng letter to his sovereign :— - 
8 ~ his master. 


/ ¥ . 7 He ¥: Meantime the traveller had remained} 

lon horseback at the door of the town- 
house, and his singular appearance had) 
collected about him half the rabble of the 
place. They looked at the horse and his 
rider by turns—they launghed—they whis- 
pered—at last it had become a perfect tu- 
mult. Unfortunately the animal Wolf! 
rode on was a stolen one, and he imme- 
diately began to fancy that it had been de- 
scribed in some of the prints. The un-| 
out having lived. I would live, my prince, |jexpected invitation of the magistrate com-| 
in order to atone, by my services, for my||pleted his confusion. He took it for} 
Fences. My execution might be an ex- granted that the falsify of his pass had) 
ample to the world, not an equivalent for||been detected, and that the invitation was| 
uy deef@. I hate the wretchedness of jjonly a trick for getting hold of him alive. 
guilt; I thirst after virtue. Ihave shown}|A bad conscience stupitied his faculties—, 
ny power to do evil ; permit me to show|jhe clapped spurs to his horse, and gallop-| 
my power to do good. I know that Ij/ed off without making any answer to the’ 
make an unheard of request. My life is|clerk. 
forfeit. It may seem absurd for me toj}/ The sudden flight convinced allthat had’ 
state any pretensions to favour. But 1 )|before suspected him. “ A thief, a rob-! 
appear not in chains and bonds before you||ber ;”’ was the cry, and the whole mob 
——l am still free—and fear is the least||were at his heels. Wolf rode for life and 
among all the motives of my petition. It||death, and. he soon left his pursuers; 
is to mercy that I have fled. I have no|lbreathless behind. His deliverance is) 


} 


“If it be not too much for princely 
compassion to descend to such as Chris-| 
tian Wolf, give him a hearing. | ama) 
thief and a murderer—the laws condemn 
me to death—justice has set all her myr- 
midons in search of me—I beg that | may 
be permitted to deliver up myself. But 
| bring, at the same time, a strange peti- 
tion to the throne. 1 hate my life—t! fear 
not death—but I cannot bear to die with- 








' 


mizht have no effect in making him alter 


his tone. 


‘* | hope you will forgive us, if we dealt! 
somewhat hardly with you yesterday! 
evening.” | 
‘* Most willingly, since you ask me to! 
do so.”’ 

“ Our rules are strict, and your conduct: 
gave rise to suspicion. J cannot set you 
free without departing from my duty.— 
Appearances.are against you. | wish.you) 


us of your good character.” 

** And if I should say nothing ?”’ 
“ Then | must send your passport to) 
Munich, and you must remain here till it) 
returns.” 

Wolf was silent for a few minutes, ap- 
peared to be much agitated; he then 
stept close up to the magistrate, 

**Can | be a quarter of an hour alone 
with you ?” 

The counsellers looked doubtfully at 
each other ; but the magistrate motioned) 
to them, and they withdrew.” 

‘* Now, what will you ?” 

‘* Your conduct yesterday evening, Sir, 
could never have brought me to your; 
terms, for I despise violence. 





The man-) 
ner in which you treat me to-day has fill-| 


led me with respect for your character.—| 


[ believe you to be an honourable man.””| 
«* What have you to say to me ?”’ | 
1 see you are an honourable man. 1) 

have long wished to meet with such a) 

man. Will you give me your right hand.”’ 
“ What will you, stranger ?”” 





«laim upon justice ; if I had, I should dis-|}near ; but a heavy hand was upon him— 
dain to bring it forward. Yet of one cir-|jthe hour was come ; unrelenting destiny 
cumstance I might remind my judges :—/was there. . 

the period of my outrages commenced|| The road he had taken led to no outlet, 
with that of my degradation. Had theirjjand Wolf was obliged to turn roundeupon 


“ Your head is grey and venerable. 
You have been long in the world—you; 
have had sorrows too—is it not so ?—and 
they have made you more merciful !” 

** Sir, what mean you !” 














sentence been less severe, perhaps I}his pursuers. ; 
u 





that the best way might be to let him zo. 
He called together the counsellers, how-! found themselves in a retired spot. Mo- 
ever, and sent for the prisoner. i 


“You are near to eteruity—yourself | 


vous with her admirer. They met on 


He was half inclined to think! the 28th of last July at the place agreed 


upon, and walked together until they 


irin suddenly stopped here, and drawing 
(from his pocket a narrow awl, which har- 
lness-makers use for the purpose of bor- 
jing holes in leather, he cordially embrac- 
ed his sweetheart, saying, ‘‘ Here, dear 
‘Heloise, we must die.” At the same 
‘moment he struck her a violent blow on 
|the breast with the awl, which doubtless 
would have proved mortal had not the 
|point of the instrument come in contact 


would say something, which might satisfy jwith the whalebone of her stays, in which 


it broke and remained fixed. He follow- 
joa up this blow by eight more, which 
mate so many wounds more or less” pro- 
found. He afterwards endeavoured to 
sacrifice himselt, and after inflicting many 
wounds upon himself, he fell, bathed in 
his blood. None of the wounds of either 
party were fatal, although many penetrat- 
ed the thorax ; and they were both per- 
fectly cured. Morin was tried for the 
crime at the court of assizes at Marne, on 
the 19th of this month. The king’s at- 
torney-general, who supported the accu- 
sation, said the cause of the prisoner’s act 
was to be found in habits of reading, and 
he reprobated the perus:+ of improper 
works, which often betrayed weak minds 
into the commission of deplorable extra- 
vagances. He, however, abandoned the 
charge. of premeditation. The jury found 
that the prisoner was not guilty of wilful- 
ly attempting to murder Heloise F ‘ 
but declared that an attempt to murder, 
which was only prevented from being 
carried into execution by the fortuitous 
circumstances, independent of the will of 
the actor, was proved against the prison- 
er. Notwithstanding this verdict, which 
appears somewhat anomalous, the paper 
from which this account is taken states 
that Morin was immediately set at liberty. 
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é lworn around the waist, hanging very 
ry ‘ * | ’ 
THE TRAVELLER. | !oose and as low as the hips: its materi- 
meee Be ‘jlals vary according to the taste of the 


Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat, jowner, but it is generally worked with 


By lw trvee Invbet, ana tet Oa anew | gold or silver thread on black velvet, and 
Cowres. |ifastened with a clasp as big as the palms of 
—— a . y 20th Lands ; these are sometimes of gold 
MANNER} AND CUSTOMS 01 PHE CRIM | or cilver, richly embossed, and occasion- 
TARTARS. No. J. ' r Re Ri 
ally of brass or lead. A pair of silver 
— ern costs from one hundred and twenty 
\ very amusing work has lately ap-|'to“one humired and seventy roubles. 
peared in London, from the pen of Mary) Yarter women.—The Tartar women 
Holdervess, who resided trom the year|jsuckle their children from two or three 
1816 to 1820, at the village of Karagoss,'| years, and think us barbarous for weaning 
in the Crimea, where she had constant|jours so early. For the first half year 
nportunities of becoming acguainted||they are seldom carried in the arms, but 
with the Tartar inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. This volume contains much'}kind of cradle, in which they are bound 
interesting information, and as it respects||so as not fo roll out. To the top of this, 
people of whom we have hitherto hadjjirmmediately over their heads, are attach- 
little knowledge, we persuaded thejed « beads, bits of glass, or mo- 


! . 
are olourea 


ue commonly laid on their backs in a| 





CEE MINERVA 


|will not venture to say, but I think it by 
‘no means an improbable effect ; certain 
jit is, that though « Tartar husband is su- 
|preme and absolute, and though he con- 
isiders his wife most perfectly his slave, 
jstill is he affectionate and kind to her, 
jand instances of unhappy marriages are 
irare. 
ltwo or more wives, separate apartments 
fand separate establishments must be given| 
ithem; they will never consent to live to-| 
jyether, and always regard each other} 














jwith feelings of hatred, 
| pride. 

| The priest possesses the power of giv-| 
ling a divorce under particular circum-| 
If the husband beat or ill use} 
l|his wife, she may complain to the Mulla,| 
iwho, attended by the community of the 
ivillage, comes to the house, and pro- 


stunces. 





extracts we intend giving,and whichhave|iney, in order to attract their notice, 
entertainment,||This, to an English mother, appears a 
will be acceptable to the readers of the|j most 
MineRVA. fants cross-eyed, but it rarely happens 

Simplicity of Manners.—In the simple|/that they so. A Tartar child is 


iforded us considerable 


are 


promising plan for making the in-|| 


ife of the Tartars much may be traced of 
imilarity with those recorded in the ear- 
liest ages of scripture history. Their} 
iches consist now, as was usual ihen; in! 
flocks and herds, and in the number of 
their families. Many als of their domes- 
tic habits are the same ; nor is itso much 
i matter of wonder, that, in lives 
ple, so much accordance should be found, 
is that any people, having < for some 
‘enturies past am ine*rcours® with more 
ivilized nations, should still retain those 
manners which characterized mankind 
before learning had enlightened, and com- 
merce enriched the world. IMHere, the 
iormer is still unknown, and the latier 
scarcely ventures a step beyond the 
neighbourhood of the seaport whither na- 
vigation tempts her. Exchange 
the medium of purchase, aud money 33 
but seldom required or produced in bar- 
gains made between one ‘Tartar and ano 
ther, since they look with far more anx- 


sO #iIm- 


is sull 


netack*® , than at the cost of ten or TWeDty |sinc@re affection Visplayod, Wut theses 26h} cusall cue. \ 
, e ] y P - ~ » . 7 1} 
roubles, if negotiated by the way of ex-) ligious tenets, as well as long established | a i 


change. Poor Tartars, like Jacob, serve || 
an apprenticeship for their wives, and || 
ire then admitted as part of the fa- 
mily. 

Costume.—The dress of a Tartar gen- 


: ae . t ; 
teman is of ciolth, trimmed with goid or)) 


silver lace, or, in the heat of summer, of | 


Turkish silk, or, of silk mixed with stuff. | 
in winter, his coat is lined with fur; his \er of the females, except they be very||tury. 


trousers are worn tight and low at the jold women, who, on account of their age, 


ancles, and are made of some bright co- 
lonred linen, frequently blue. He wears 
upper and under slippers, and no stock- 
ings. He has generally a large high cap 
of broad cloth, (which distinguishes him 
from the peasantry.) and a coloured linen 
shirt. ‘The priests and old men wear their 
beards, but the young shave them. All 
shave the head; and the Mullas are 
known by a white linen cloth which they 
bind round the outside of their caps. 

The dress of the women consists of a 
pair of trousers, tied at the ancle and fall- 
ing loose to the heel; ashift, anda quilt- 
ed robe, made either of Turkish silk or 
cotton, or of gold or silver brocade, ac- 
cording to the rank and condition of the 
wearer. The cap worn by the girls is of 
red cloth, trimmed round with gold fringe, 
or (amongst the peasantry) with their; 
small gold money, ot which they also 
make necklaces ; these latter are like-| 
wise sometimes of silver, in form some- 
what resembling a collar, being tight) 
round the neck, with silver pendants hung| 

lose around it. Their bracelets occa-, 
sionally consist of three or four silver’ 
hains affixed to a broad clasp, but are! 
most commonly rings of coloured glass, 
if which they often wear two or three 


| 
| 


mn each arm. Every finger is loaded with 
‘a multitude of rings of brass, lead, atvan’ 

ind some few of gold, generally with co-| 
A broad belt is 
ents. | 


loured stones in them. 


* About two 





| Marriages—December 2Ist, O. S. 


have more than one. 


swathed from head to foot with no other: 
clothes than a few rags, for the first two! 
or three months, but, after that, it is ha-| 
bited in the same stiff and formal manner! 
as the mother; and its dress, the ugli-| 


lness of its features, and, more than all,| 


the scorbutic humours which almost in-} 
variably cover it from a very short time} 


i 
+ 
t 


nounces a formal separation between the 
||parties. ‘The woman goes back to her 
| own relations. 

Runaway matches, though not common, 
sometimes happen, and appear to be as 
|| valid as those which are sanctified by the 


' 
t 
{ 


of their proud ceremonials and festivities. 
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nine hundred epic poems, to be produced 
in as many successive weeks ; but, after 
writing six months without sleep, he was 
seized with an unaccountable drowsiness, 
from which he never recovered ; and it 
was ever afterwards remarked, that his 
iworks had sympathetically imbibed the 


In cases where husbands have} power of producing similar torpid sensa. 


itions on others. He died in a fit of blank 
iverse, having accomplished little more 
\than half his proposed task. A malicious 


|story is told of this writer being, at one 


jealousy, and pie, the King’s Jester, or Court Buffoon, 
lwith the singular title of Poet Laureat—a 


|name, as is now generally supposed, given 
in derision to those contemptible crea- 
ltures who wrote bombastic verses in 
|praise of the king and court. But this is 
‘amere traditionary rumour, and, in all 
iprobability, far from being founded on 
{truth. 

| Worpswortn. A poet ; none of whose 
|multifarious productions have reached our 
tage, with the exception of a few passages, 
|which, for their prettiness and extreme 


- . 
\simplicity, have for many years found a 


‘riest. No other shame attaches to them|| place in the London Primer, and modern 
-an that which results from the omission|| Reading made Easy. He formed his style 
\when a child, and never departed from it, 


‘The woman considers herself as efflectu-||the simplicity of the nursery being obvi- 


illy bound to the man, and he as faithful-|/ ous and apparent through the whole range 


j 


ly attaches himself to her, as if they had|\of bis more mature efforts. 


The uniform 


passed through the long ordeal of a Tar-|| tendency ofhis writings was to throw down 


tar marriage. An instance of this hap-|| 


(at least in the poetical world) all distine- 


after its birth, make it, of all the infants}, pened in the village of Karagoss, umongst!| tions of men and things ; to render the 


l ever saw, the most disgusting and unin- 
teresting. 


which 


Rarely, indeed, is one seen} 
arms. 

A Tartar wife is most completely the} 
slave of her husband, and that the men! 
consider her such I had from the mouth}! 


our own labourers. 


|| mishaps of a Plough-boy of equal import- 


4 Tartar having move than one daugh-!|ance with the calamities of a Monarch, and 


before the elder, even though a higher) 
price be offered for her: therefore, be) 
her beauty or disposition ever so much) 
commended and extolled by her atten: 


7H 
a 


we may venture to take in our!/ter, will not give the younger in marriage |a lamb bleating on the mountains an ob- 


ject as spirit-stirring as a victorious army. 
From contemporary writings, preserved 
by the lovers of ancient trash, we learn 
that Wordsworth either wrote or planned 


of one of the most respectable of them.|! ants, the girl has no chance of being mar-|ja poem of some magnitude, named ‘ The 


rhus’she is only desirable as she serves) ried sooner than her sisters, or. perhaps, Excursion, 


, 


consisting of one hundred 


to gratify his pussions, or to connect him/)if there be many of them, of getting a/cantos, and an introduction in fifty parts. 


with some Tartar of better family or! 
greater riches than himself. Among the}! 
peasantry, however, who are less bound 


husband at all. 
however, this rule is possibl 
with. } 1 j 


Among the peasantry,) 
y dispensed) 


rr =“ 7] 
The daughter of a Murza may} 


This work, if accomplished, has long been 
forgotten. He was the inventor of rebus- 
ses and conundrums; and in his extreme 


by rigid forms, or less observant of them!!not marry a peasant, and the number of old age, is said, (we know not how truly) 
ious eyes at the expenditure of a single ||than their superiors, | have often seen||her own rank is now diminished to aljto have thrown the adventure of ‘ Jack 


1} 
j}customs, teach them to suppress and sub- | 


due feeling rather than to indulge it. 
When a Murza visits the apartments of), 


ind again when he leaves it, although he'| 


comes and goes very frequently. This|| %™ day. 
ceremonious mark of respect is never|| Si Water Scort.—An eminent po- 


omitted, even by the wife or by any oth- 


are excused from this form. 





11819. The wedding of one of the sons, 
lof Atti Bey Murza is now going on in this| 
neighbourhood, where it is supposed that! 
ithe persons who will assemble on the last} 
j\day of the ceremony, will not be fewer! 
than a thousand, and that the money ex-| 
jpended will not be less than seven or| 
leight thousand roubles. The receiving! 
of guests will have lasted eight days, and| 
jon each day from four or five hundred, 
|persons have attended. 
| [tis by no means rare fora Tartar pea-| 
isant to expend from one thousand to two} 
thousand roubles at his wedding, though} 
‘there are many who are compelled by po-| 
verty to more frugality. 

It is well known that the Mahometan! 
law admits of a plurality of wives. Four! 
are allowed, but few Tartars are found to| 
As long as they) 
continue to live in unity with the first, it! 
very seldom happens that they take a se-| 
cond ; for the women, though brought up} 
in such perfect subservience and submis-| 
sion, have still the same passions and feel-| 
jings as ourselves, and can as ill brook to 
share with another the affections of their 
husbands. Whether or no, the existence 
of the law, and the knowledge of the right 
which it confers, may stimulate them to a 
more attentive observance of their duties, 
and more constant endeavours to maintain 
andivided the regard of their lords, I 
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iforgotten. 
! 
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2300, on the English Poets of the pre-|| 


would-be novelist of the 19th cen- 
He published 2000 volumes in} 
prose, and died at length of a broken 
iheart, from the circumstance of having 
|been outbid at a sale in the purchase of a| 
black-letter piece of antiquity, afterwards 
proved to be spurious. His avowed aim 
was to rival Lopez de Vega, and treble 
the tax on paper, in which he ultimately 
succeeded, and was rewarded by a liberal 
government with a baronetcy. It was 
his usual boast, that lhe hac written more 


let and 





the Giant Killer,’ into blank verse, with 
a prefatory essay on true simplicity of 
style. We have likewise met with the 
titles of various other works attributed to 
thes now forgotten bard; such as ‘*‘ Tom- 


his women, they all rise on his entrance, ||-4nticipations of public opinion tn the year my Hickathrift ;*’ ‘* The Bloody Garden 


er; ** The White Doe,” &c. &c. But 
how far tradition may speak correctly on 
these points, it would, at this distance oi 
tine, be useless to inquire. 

— 


Analytical Spelling- Book ; by John Franklin 
Jones. E. Bliss & E. White. 1823. 


Who would think of reviewing a spell- 
ing-book, as long as there are hundreds of 
mightier matters requiring his attention ? 
No one, we think, who had not been a 
schoolmaster ; or, at least, who had been 
severely flogged by one for bad spelling 
and worse pronunciation. Neither the 





in a few years than the world would be 
able to read in as many centuries. In his! 
and Winkin de Worde ; 
of no devil but the printer's devil, —_ 
regretted no errors but those of the press. 
His remains were shrouded in sheets of 
the ‘‘ Battle of Waterloo,” and “ Hallidon 
Hill,” and followed to the grave by Consta- 
ble and Company, then celebrated book- 
sellers, and by all the printers in England 
and Holland. The superstitions of that 
dark and barbarous age have not failed to 
inform us, that even after his death his 
spirit paid nocturnal visits to the press, 
and delighted to disarrange, with its un- 
substantial fingers, the types it could no 
longer employ. 

Roecrr Sovrney, poet, biographer, 
and historian. This author produced an 
infinite number of stupendous poems, 
some of which, it is said, were to be seen 
in the libraries ofthe curious about a cen- 
tury ago, but are now totally obsolete and 
He published proposals for 








one nor the other has fallen to our Jot ; 
so we must find some other excuse for 


last moments, he raved about Ballantyne||occupying our columns with a subject, 
declared that||which legitimately belongs to those who 
publication was his deity ; that he thought/|teach the child the first elements of educ 


tion. But what after all is education ” 
Our opinions have undergone consider- 
able change since we were compelled to 
construe Greek and Latin, and read o} 
wars which never happened, amd to ad- 
mire heroes who never led on a squadron 
or broke a lance. We now think that 
education is the science of facts ; and that 
learning words is only the road to them. 
We are also something of the opinion of 
a great dictionary maker, who, when ask- 
ed what a boy should learn first, replied, 
that it was of no more consequence than 
which leg of his pantaloons he put on 
first, so that he put them on. Were 
teachers all that thev should be, there 
would be ;...ie need of books in schools of 
any kind; for, after all, the pupil learns 
more of a subject by hearing his teacher 
repeat it correctly twice, than by reading 
it ten times himself. 
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Spelling-books are about as much alike 
as houses ; some have more rooms and 
closets than others. Still they are only 
houses; and if we can judge of this book 
of Mr. Jones’, it has about as many — 
ments as are needed for small folks. 
What the author says about plagiarism, 
we do not consider of any consequence. 
Ue had the English language before him, 
ind he could build of no other materials. 
Out of these, we think, he has reared a 
snug little editice, which, as it has novelty 
to recommend it, is of no small importance 
to the pupil. We really wish that we 
could have as many new spelling-books 
as we have novels, or, at least, one every 
year. There is a great loss of time in 
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Sicily’s iron-bound coast were no stran- 
gers to the humane attentions practised 


the amiable inhabitants of another sea- 
coast, which shall be nameless. The 
fishers then depart. The vessel ap- 
proaches the shore, and in its prow is 
seen the harmonious, deserted, and un- 


Lesbos in search of Phaon, her faithless 
lover. 
lyre from the numerous damsels by 
whom she is surrounded. Day begins to 
break, and Phaon enters—bewails his 
wretched fate, which, however, he has 
the candour to admit he has richly mer- 


lited—and all this he does in strains that 





repeating well known lessons ; pupils get 
tired of them, and thus become disgusted | 
with education. We fully concur in the! 
opinion of our correspondent T. D., that} 
works containing the definitions of words, | 
should be more generally used, and thet 
newspapers should be subetituted for most! 
of the books of essays read in our schools. 
Novelty keeps the youthful mind on the} 
stretch, and scholars do not faH into that) 
-tate of inanity and negligence, which too} 
often appear in those seminaries where} 
variety is not studied by the teachers. | 

We consider the book before us as| 
good in its arrangement as any we have} 
seen; it is sufficiently analytical ; and 
the lessons have an agreeable variety, 
which are calculated to please and in-| 
struct. Under this impression, we feel! 
10 difficulty in recommending its intro-| 
luction into our schools. 
| 
THE DRAMA. | 


' 














— Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, | 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, | 
| 
Broom j 


And triumph on her efforis wilj attend. 








FRENCH OPERA. 
FIRST REPRESENTATION OF SAPPHO. 
—~—>— 
Paris, December, 17, 1222 


"| 
{ 


The story of Sappho is not entirely || 
Affording féw ! 


mew to the French stage. 
‘aculents, but these the most striking, and/| 


|deserve notice, particularly in this cou- 


plet :-- 


Eo mexilant sous un ciel etranger 
Vainement de mes maux Je crus me degager, 
| Quelle etait mon erreur extreme ! 

En Sicile, comme a Lesbos, 
li ne plus pour moi de repos: 
Helas! Peut-on se fuir soi-meme ? 


The warbling deceiver is interrupted in 
his song by his new flame, Neris, a young 
Sicilian maiden, to whom he avows that 


the caresses of Neris, and the entreaties 
of her father Narbas, he consents to ren- 
lder her his spouse ; this scene is conclu- 
\ded by a charming trio. 

| ‘They retire just as the barque of Sap- 
‘pho touches the shore—-She lands with 








jher eleves—-is surrounded by the pirates, || 
jwho rush from their hiding-place ; hav-|| 


jing previously entreated the aid of all 
jevil spirits ; seize the fair crew, and des- 
|poil Sappho of her golden lyre—She in- 
\yokes Venus in words and accents irre- 


sistible-—The Pirates are suddenly melt- || 
~||ed—In a grand chorus they thus express 
ithemselyes— 


| , 
Oh ?-voix enchantcresse 


Ob sublimes accents ! 
} Quelle subite ivresse 
' S'empare de messens! 
| Je ne resiste plus a ces sons ravissants ! 
| 


ireceives it exclaiming 


Lyre fidele—Oh—mon amie! 


inspired tone she proceeds—Commands 


offering a vehicle for music the most pas-|/them to fly, for that Apollo only suspend- 
sionate, the most tender, and the most ro-|/ed the blow with which he was ready to 
mantic that can be conceived ; it is only|+punish their sacrilegious robbery—The 
surprising that this beautiful tale has not | Pirates escape in disorder, and the act 


been more frequently harmonized. Aware} 
of all this, the audience assembled last! 
night at the Academie Royale de Musique, 
expected to hear sounds the most sublime 
and touching—how far the poet and the) 
composer succeeded in gratifying this ex- 
pectation I shal! inform you presently : 
but it may not be amiss to give you, first, 
a brief sketch of the story, as developed 
in the course of the performance. 

After a very brilliant overture, in the 
course of which the delightful tones of 
the lyre were most appropriately and 
successfully introduced, the curtain rose, 
and displayed a fine scene representing a 
picturesque view of the sea coast of the} 
island of Sicily—having on one side a 
lofty beacon, the light of which is expir- 
‘ng——on the other the ruins of an antique} 
temple, partly overthrown. It is still} 
night, and the sea is agitated by a storm.| 
\ gang of pirates enter, who in sweet! 
numbers, informed us, that having descri-| 
ed a vessel, tempest tossed, which ap-| 
peared making for the shore, they had! 
come to the laudable resolution of con- 

ealing themselves until the unfortunate 
men should land, with the intention to 
surprise and give them a spice of their 
fice. The pirates have scarcely retir- 
ed, when a numerous body of fishermen 
and their wives present themselves, who, 
n loud chorus, address the powerful god 
of the ocean, beseeching him to allay the 
storm. A principal fisher, or (as the 
Poet stiles him) un Coryphee, in a fine 
solo, desires his comrades to rekindle the 
iwinkling beacon, as a direction to the 
labouring barque, a command, which, in 
my depraved heart, created the horrible 
surmise, that these ancient inhabitants of 





concludes by a chorus of Sappho and her 
companions, which, in harmony, has sel- 
dom been excelled. Sappho then rush- 
es out in search of Phaon. 

The second act commences with a 
view of a hall in the interior of the tem- 
ple already mentioned. Sappho enters 
with her companions overcome by fa- 
tigue ; she sinks on a bench, and is lull- 
ed to sleep by the notes of the lyre struck 
by her attendants, who afterwards retire. 
This is the moment chosen for the intro- 
duction of the danse, which forms always 
the prominent feature in a French opera, 
A troop of beautiful girls appear to her 
as in adream ; they execute some figures ; 
retire, and re-enter with an equal num- 
ber of young men, each bearing a chap- 
let or a basket of flowers which they of- 
ferto Sappho. These are then joined in 
succession by Coulon and Madame No- 
blet, Albert, and Mesdames Fanny (Bias) 





Madame Montessu. 

Madame Noblet never equalled, even 
here, her performance of last night— 
Paul outdid himself. During this dance 
(by accident, I suppose,) it happened 
that the female costume on the stage pre- 
sented the idolized tricoleur of France. 
The women wore regularly chequered 
red, blue, and white—a circumstance to 
which my attention was attracted by the 
exclamations and the plaudits of the deco- 
rated portion of the audience. 


The dancers disappear—the attendants 


beautiful bravura and chorus, she departs 
once more in search of Phaon. ° The 





on similar occasions in our own days, by 


happy wanderer Sappho, who has left 


he still loves Sappho ; but overcome by/) 


'They restore her lyre to Sappho, who! 


and Anatolc—and Paul, and his sister,| 


During the dance, Sappho continues to| 
chant delightfully in » suppressed voice. 


of Sappho re-enter, with whom, after a 


‘next setne presents a view ofthe temple|/great talents he displayed ou other sub- 
of Juno. Phaon, Neris, Narbas, and va-| jects, attracted the notice of Santano Ar- 
rious Sicilians, enter. After some good||gento, afterwards: President of the Royal 
music, the high priest, attended by a nu-/|Council, in whose house the men of the 
merous suite, issues from the peristyle of | greatest abilities in the country used to as- 
the temple. He is just about to join|\semble. Here Giannone conceived the 
\Phaon and Neris in holy wedlock, when||design of writing a history of the kingdom 
jhe is interrupted by the entrance of ||of Naples, which, after twenty years la- 
‘Sappho, who forbids the banns. Horri-||bour, he published under the title ot 
fied at this interruption, the high priest) *‘ Istoria Civile Del Regnio Di Napole,” 





Sappho is distinguished by her||and his assistants command ali to re-|jin four volumes quarto. 


|| ire— || In order to elude the censures of the 
i The people fly in disorder—Neris is) clergy, which would have erushed the 
| dragged off by her father—Sappho pur-|| work in its birth, Giannone had it pri 
jones Phaon. Thus ends the second act. | vately printed in the neighbourhood o! 
|| The third act commences with a view) Naples. ‘This precaution, however, did 
of the sea-coast. At each side are im-|jnot secure him from their persecutions. 
|imense rocks ; but one, to the left of the) They pretended their rights were attack 
spectator, is remarkable for its height—it||ed ; they preached publicly against him : 
‘is the rock of Leucade. Phaon enters, | and, by every means they could devise, 
followed by Sappho. An affecting scene|| endeavoured to convince the people, that 
jensues, but she fails to make any impres-| 
sion on the faithless Phaon, until she) vain did the viceroy employ his authori 
snatches from her maids the lyre, and,|\ty to pacify the monks: in vain did the 
touching it, recalls him to a recollection of|| Council of Naples appoint him Adyocate 
former scenes of happiness. A duet fol-|| of the city, with a handsome present in 
lows, the music of which is charmingly||testimony of their approbation of his his 
sweet and pathetic. Phaon, overcome)jtory; the populace, urged on by his per 
'by love, consents to embark with Sappho.|/secutors, insulted him in the pabii 
|She hands her lute to her eleves—the|streets ; the archbishop expelled him 
lsails of her vessel flutter in the wind—!|\from the church, and at Rome his wor! 
|Phaon and Sappho approach®*the ship,||was solemnly and openly committed to 
are just about to cross the plank, when||the flames. In the same year in which : 
Neris rushes in, followed by Narbas,| appeared, he was forced to leave Naples, 
Phaon proves||and take refuge at Vienna. The Empe 
‘again fickle—he takes the hand of Neris.| ror Charles VI. at first viewed him with 
Maddened at this new perfidy, Sappho/'a sullen aspect ; but afterwards, on pe- 
snatches her lyre once more from herjrusing the history at the recommenda 
followers, runs up to the summit of oa tion of several persons of distinction, he 
‘rock, and precipitates herself into the! granted him an annual pension, though h¢ 
‘sea. Phaon attempts to follow her ex-|'could never be prevailed on to appoin! 
fample, but is withheld. Phaon entreats! him to any public office. 

the gods to consummate their vengeance. | At Vienna, Giannone wrote two sareas 
The pontiff and the other Priests of Juno} tic pieces on the excommunication of the 
lienter, and announce that the gods are|| Archbishop of Naples, tuough he had been 
| about to make known their will and plea-| immediately absolved from it by Cardinal 
jisure. Then follows a scene, the triumph} Pignatelli, and also against the papal pro 
of theart, and ofthe beauty of whichscarce-|| hibition of his history. By the advice oi 
‘ly an idea can be created by description.|{his friends, therefore, he only circulated 
| From that part of the sea into which||the satires in writing. Patronized by the 





1} 





land a crowd of Sicilians. 





The Pirates fall at her feet——Im.e sevedey|| apy lee ete planged; a Heht vapour al-}}grandees-of the court, and in favour will 


. . . } ° 
jmost immediately ascends—it floats}; great number of the learned, Giannone 


|around the stage—increases—becomes| fearlessly published several other wor! 
jmore dense--volumes of black smokel!the principal of which was directed against 
\succeed——the whole surface of the sea is! the papal crown, and abounded with pro- 
jcovered, and the sky obscured ; a few)|testgnt principles. 

enchanting notes are heard—the clouds In the year 1734, when the kingdom o! 
[become less dark; the vapour lightens,|| Naples and Sicily fell under the dominion 
‘partially clears away, and displays a view||of Don Corlos, Giannone had the misfor 


lof Mount Parnassus, the most brilliant||tune to lose his pension, and with it al! 
\that can be conceived—heightened as it|| hopes of returning to his native country. 
is by contrast with the preceding scene. || He left Vienna, and went to seek his for 
|Apollo is seen surrounded by the Muses,|\tune at Venice, where he was favourably 
jin front of a superb and radiant temple.|| received by the grandees of the republic, 
|To the most magical music Venus rises|/and all who had any pretensions to letters. 
from the sea, supporting Sappho, borne||He also acquired the esteem of the Am 
on a brilliant cloud ; they ascend to Par-|bassadors of France and Spain, who used 
nassus—are received by Apollo, who} all their interest to promote his wish of 
crowns and creates Sapphoatenth Muse— returning to Naples; but in this they 
she is hailed and recognised by the sis-|jwere defeated through the influence of 
ters nine, in a delightful chorus. In the|jthe monks. The Venetians affered to 
cenire of the group, and led by Venus||promote Giannone to the honourable post 
‘and Apollo, Sappho enters the temple of||of a Consultore Onorario of the republic, 
immortality. The Opera concludes by) with the assurance that he should be put 
the union of Phaon and Neris. lin possession of the office as soon as it was 

Having occupied unexpectedly so|| vacant ; in the meantime, he might enjoy 
much space, | shall refrain from further|the situation of Professor of the Pandects 
observation at present, and conclude byjjat Padua.—But he frankly acknowledged 
informing you thatthe Opera was loudly||that he was not capable of expounding the 
| applauded. Tne name of the Poet was)! Pandects in Latin, conformably to the 
{called for, as is usual on every first re-|/usage of that University. : 
| presentation ; but his modesty would not) 
allow him to be made known. 
composer of the music is Reicha. 


*¢ 
. 








During all this, his enemies were exert 
The}ling themselves to render him suspected 
Theby the government. They brought a 
\| The decorations are by Ciceri. 


} 


against the state, in conjunction with the 














eens ministers of France and Spain, whom he 
frequenty visited. It was determined to 

ives BIOGRAPHY. | banish him the republic. He was accord. 
m : ~____ flingly seized and removed to the borders 
|MEMOIRS OF PIETRO GIANNONE.| of ‘Perrara. Here. to avoid the papal 


Raph ad spies, he assumed the name Antonio Ri 

This celebrated historian was born at||naldo, and repaired to Modena, where he 
Ischitella, a town of Naples, in the year||recited for some weeks, until his papers 
1676. In his 18th year he repaired toj|\were brought him, and then travelled, 
the capital to complete his studies. Thej/with great circumspection, through Lom- 
progress he made in civil law, and the bardy, to Milan and Turin. Unable to 














he was the greatest profligate alive.. In. 


ballets are the productions of Gardel.|icharge against him of exciting a plo! - 
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procure a livelihood in either of these ci- 
ties, he steered for Geneva, where he ar- 
rived ch the 5th of December, 1755. 
His reputation had already gained him 
many friends in this place, who were all 
bountiful towards him, and exerted them- 
selves tothe utmost to procure him a per- 
manent subsistence. 

While at Geneva, Giannone wrote a 
supplement’to his history, sufficient for a 
fifth volume ; 
press, owing to the timidity of the book- 
seller. 


worship. 


sion of his person. 


friends. In the custody and under the 
entire control of his enemies, Giannone 


was induced, at the 
‘ 


on the promise of being set at liberty, to!/Chill, from the difficulties of the journey, | been occasionally used, 
retract all that he had written against the)! and the heavy tolls, 


Romish church. 


recantation, he was detained a close pri- 


soner fur upwards of ten years more, by 
which he became so exhausted with grief 
and sickness, that he fella victim te the 
mahce of his unrelenting persecutors o1 


the 7th of March, 1748, in the 72d year|/round w 


oO! his age. 


THE WINSEVA: 


\the flavour improved, and the price in- 
creased. Add to this, that the herb is of 
a gummy nature, and in parching it, care 
must be taken that it be not overdried, 
Merchants, when they would try the qua- 
lity of the herby put a little of it into the 
palm of their hand, and blow upon it; 
when much of the herb flies off, they judge) 








jguin, they value it highly. In conse- 


in the midst of Protestants, our)!quence of the bitterness natural to the 
author zealously adhered to the Romish|herb, it is drunk with sugar. The In-| the eighth century, writing pens are men- 
This circumstance was made||dians, however, and the lower orders||tioned by Alcuin ; b 
use of by his adversaries to get posses-|| amongst the Spaniards, drink it unmingled), proofs of their use occur so frequently as 
A pretended friend) with any thing. A 
enticed him into a catholic village, named|}found in the remotest parts of Paraguay | ‘he twelfth century, Peter de Clugery, 
Visna, belonging to the king of Sardinia,||towards the N. E., it affords a beverage) who by scholastic writers is called the} a tottering old shed, whose weather- 
for the purpose of observing Easter.—||not only to the Paraguayans, but to the Venerable, and who died in 1157, wrote!) 
Here thre king, in order to ingratiate him-|| Peruvians and the 
self with the court of Rome, had him ar-|| who never cease sipping it from morning) pen instead of the plough, and transcribe |) 
rested, and confined in the castle of Mi-||to night 
lan, from which he was removed and lodg-|| lished by every rank, age, and sex, and is, The use of inks, or coloured liquids, was || 
ed in the citadel of ‘Tarin, where he was)'to them what chocolate, 


hy: > ‘ arceas : pelations ; ae s "ts. ¢ othe < ns. T li urished about 6 ies | : . . . 
debarred ali access to his relations and) tea, and spirits, are to other nations. The miah, who flourished about 600 years be | gradually projecting further from its place 


Though the cad is only! 


inhabitants of Chili, 
This nectar of Paraguay is re- 
cotlee, Chinese | 


‘ihberb, after having been conveved on 


»!'mules from the remotest roads of Para- 


| 


age of 62 years, and|i guay to the distant kingdoms of Peru and thot ch afterwards colour 


which send great re- 


But notwithstanding this|/turns to the royal treasury, is sold at its 


journeys end 
| pri e. 

The vessel 
ofa hide, 
1} amongst 


, at a greatly increased 
in which it is taken is made 
plated all 
Into this vessel they 
|| put a common table spoonful of the herb, 

stir it up for some time with sugar and 


he higher order, 


t 

‘ 

th sil 
ih siiver, 
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THE CAA, OR TEA TREE OF PARAGUAY 
—~ 

Martin Dobrizhofier, who resided eigh 

teen years among the people of Paraguay 


- . > Ian . —_ oa 
states, that a tree crows in that country "the or slender reed for this purpose. | 


called Cui, the leaves of which, afte 
being parched at a slow fire, 
the tea herb, and, like it, are drank in 
fused in boiling water. It grows spon 


taneously in the woods, and thrives best 


in a swampy soil. In form and foliage 
except that the leaves are softer, 
sembles the orange tree, but far exceed 
itin size. Its flowers are small and white 
with a calyx composed of five leaflets 


The seed is very like American pepper, 


. ' derate nee of this 
except that three or four small whitish||MO@eTate Be OF tal 


obloug kernels appear beneath the 
The boughs, which are cut off 
trees with a bill, are parched 
time on beams Jaid cross-wise 


and beat to powder with sticks. Whe 


prepared by this less laborious method, 


it is called yerba de palos, because it} 
composed of leaves and leaf-stems, an 
their fibres, which are in a certain degre 
woody. An arroba (which is twenty 
five pounds) of this herb, 
forest for nearly two German florins ; i 
the city of Asumpcion, from the expens 


it re- 


skin. 
~ } 
from the jj 
for some 
over the 
fire; after which the leaves, with the 
smaller twigs, are spread on the ground,| 


is sold in the 


|| cold water, and then pour the hot water 


ofa 


Many drop in the juice 






, is strain 
Inexed to witk 
i}puncturedd ; 


| through a silver pipe, an- 
h is a little globe, finely 
this 1s done lest any particle 
jef the herb, which is noxious to the sto- 
.jmach, should slip down the throat with 
{the hquor. Others use a narrow wooden 
The Indians, 


. who are not in thé Wabit 6f 


resemble || stratning it, often swallow unintentionally 


ja quantity of the herb, green concret: 
-it alls of which are sometimes found in the 
iibowels of the deceased. However this 
may be, if is most certain, that the warm 
liwater in which the herb has been steep- 
lied too ior 

jto the health. Water of this kind grows 
llblack, and is only used by ink makers to 


lideepen the blackness of their ink. The 


7 


‘ 


Ss 


herb is wholesome 
Hand benettial in many ways. ‘She Eu- 
gz never tasted the herb 
iheve no Cesire to fetch it from America 
which they would certainly do. if’ a¢ 


| qui inted with tts virtues. 
| 


ropeans, havin 


—— 
ni} MATERIALS USED IN. WRITING. 
— 

Saxons appear to have 
1 4s¢ metupes uscd the style without ink, 
e||/when writing upon parchment or vellum ; 
-\but for wring with ink, or coloured li- 
iquids, reeds or canes, and afterwards 
D quills, were cmployed, and. sometimes 


i ; : on . 
e|ipencils made of hair. The most beauti- 


3 | The ancient 


it to be too high dried, and deprived of! 
|| Juice and virtue ; but when it adheres to! 
but it was never put tothe hand, as if glued there by a natural] 


Hit 
The herb thus prepar- 


r, cannot be drunk with safety | 


* | singular as its beauty. 


century, were made with hair peucils. 
After the invention of printing, they were 
drawn by the illuminators. 

Quills of geese, swans, pelicans, pea- 
cocks, crows, and other birds, have 
been long used in Europe and in this 
country, but the exact date of their intro- 
duction 18 uncertain. St. Jaidore, of Se- 
ville, who died in 636, speaks of a pen as} 
in use in his time: “ The instruments} 
necessary for a scribe are the reed and) 
ithe pen.” In the same century, Aldhelm 
wrote ashort poem on a writing pen. 





after which period, 


In|} 
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people about Bornholm call it Tommi-li- 
den; in Norway, Peter Ronsmad ; the 
Germans, Thomas Gierdet; and we, the 
Robin Red-Breast: 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PILGRIM. No. IX. 





—_ 

On one of the cold days of the last 
week, | was running along in the upper 
ipart of the city, where the houses are 





iscattered about without any regular order, 
jand I was glad at intervals to stop behind 
isome habitation, in order to blow on my 





to place the matter beyond all doubt. In 


to a friend, exhorting him “ to use the} 


the scriptures instead of tilling land.” 





early known among the ancients. Jere-|| 

‘ 1 
fore the Christian era, speaks of writing}} 
with ink. which then, as now, was black, || 


dd inks have 
omnes | 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
niin 
Bencna Bird—The Banana Bird is 
about the size of a black-bird. It is} 
found in Carolina; from thence to Bra- 


zil, and in all the Caribbee Islands. In 

Jamaica it is common; it feeds on insects, |! 
and has the saine custom in hopping about), 
as the magpie. Albin says, that he has 
lseen four or five of them set upon, and 
Maal, 
each ore, according to his place of mas 
tership, chose his part. 


houses, to kill insects. 


ily around me. 
myself from the breeze at the gable-end 


| stance which the wind was driving through 


a large bird or fowl; and when dead,|'ed I, 


|hands, and wrap my great coat more close- 
Whilst thus sheltering 


||boards were so severed as to.admit upon 
|jme, almost as much air as the open space. 


| heard the chafing of some slight sub- 


llacrack, and turning, saw a roll of soiled 


and smoky paper shivering im the gale, 
of confinement. ‘‘ Let us see what we 
have here,” said I to myseli, and opened 
the dirty and crumpled scroll. ‘* A critic, 


| ersooth,”’ L exclaimed, when I had read 


some paragraphs in it,”’ and one too of no 
ordinary modesty. The venerable an- 
cients are hacked to pieces with no com- 
punction by this literary Samson, with a 
view of more effectually elevating some 
modern pretenders. Are all that we re- 
vere, in our predecessors to be thus de- 
preciated by this upstart leveller? No 
wonder he lived in a garret—it was the 


‘most suitable place for so bare-faced an 


impostor.” ‘But fair and softly,” add- 
rolling up the paper, ‘ let me 
‘trudge home and seat myself by a warm 


It is kept in irébefore | attempt to canvass this ques 
In its wild state || production 


So, stuffing itin my pocket, 


it is very agile and wrathful, and so bold jafier. baving held it awhile in a smart 
. 


jas to attack men ; 
jstroy chrysalids already spun up; into} 


takes out the 
very docile when tame. 

But the most curious part of their his-; 
ory is the nest, which is mace in the} 
form of a cylinder, and suspended to the| 
end of the utmost twig of a tree of which 
one sometimes sees a great many on one} 


hthe eases chrysalis ; but is| 


| 


This precaution, no doubt, is to prevent 
the rapine of snxkes, and other animals, 
which would otherwise destroy the| 
young birds. 





Pensile Warbler.—-This is a most beau- 


itiful little 


bird; and its manners are as) 
It is found in St. 

Domingo ; and forms a pensile nest, of a 

curious construction. It is composed of 
the small dry fibres of plants, small roots, 
iand decayed leaves. It hangs by the top, | 
jand plays with every blast of wind. The' 
opening is at the bottom, through which! 
\the bird rises some way over a kind of; 
partition, and descends again to the bot-! 
tom, where it lays the eggs on a soft! 
|downy matter spread thereon, and hatch-| 
yes the brood in perfect safety. It is most) 
|fond of suspending the nest on such withs) 


| 
| 
~ | 
| 
| 





of carriage, the price is double. ‘The /tul reeds for this purpose grew formerly llas hang from tree to tree, and chiefly} 
eai-mtri is sold ata double price. being}in Egypt, near Cradus, a city and district ithose which overlook the water, where-| 


prepared by the Spaniards. 


ing the leaves at a slow fire, they pound jand likewise in Armenia and Italy. Char-! 


them gently im a wooden mortar, takin 
care not to beat themtoosmall. For th 
more entire they remain, the more tast 
and smell they possess; if pulverize 
very small, they lose both. 
signifies the sinall herb, being made b 
the Indians of the tender parts of th 


leaves, the leaf-stems and all the particles 


of wood being exeluded ; 1i is not, how 
ever, reduced to powder, like that of th 
Spaniards. The herb, when proper! 


prepared, exhales a very pleasant fra- 


grance, without the admixture of an 
thing else ; but ifst be sprinkled with 


little of the leaves or rind of the fruits of 


the guohira mirt, the odour is doublec 


After parch-'|in the province of Caria, in Asia Minor, | by the security ismade more certain. 


g\\din speaks of reeds, which grew in the 
e ™ irshes of Persia, and are much sought 
ejafter in the Levant. “ Their writing 
d/} pens,” says he, ** are made of reeds or 


Caa-miri||small hard canes, of the size of the largest! 


vy) 


Pe) 
| 


swan quills, which they cut and slit in the 
same manner as we do ours, but they 

give them a much longer nib.”” The 
‘-\|Tartars and Indians still write with-small 
e||reeds, bearing the hand exceedingly light. 
y\\Pencils made of hair are used by the 
Chinese for their writings; they first 
y\liquify theie ink, and then dip their pen- 
ajicils into it. The curious large capital 
letters used in Italy, in the decline of the 
1,||Roman empire, and untib the sixteenth 








—- 

Red-Breast.-—This is a constant inha- 
bitant of Great Britain, as. well as the! 
whole European continent from Sweden| 
ito Italy. It builds not far from the ground, | 
if in a bush, though sometimes fixes on| 
yan out-house, or retired part of some old| 
building. 

No bird is so tame and familiar as this ;) 
closely attending the heels of the garden-; 
er when he is using his spade, for the 
sake of worms ; frequently in winter en-! 
tering houses where windows are open ; 
and will pick up the crumbs from the ta- 
ble while the family is at dinner. 

Its familiarity has caused a pretty name 


! 


| 
| 





listretched out before me. 


tree, and that not far from the houses. || 


will find out and de-||cleansing breeze, | bounded away, and 


|was in due season at my own house beside 


c . R . } 4 . a As 
which it thrusts its bill, and tearing open|ja good fire, aral snugly seated ia my elbow 


\chair, with the documents that } had found 
This produc- 
tien, thought I, when | bad finished. the 
jperusalof the MS. may emphatically be 
istyled unique, and f will immediately copy 
it for the Minerva, that the lucubrations 
of this critical giant may be embalmed for 
posterity.- The following is a transcript 
lof a portion of the article. 
POETRY AND POETS. 

The present age of English poetry 
surpasses both in excellence and quantity 
any-that have preceded it. While we 
pay due respect to the poets of the reigns 
of Flizabeth, Charles, and George Id. 
and admire their beauties, we cannot. but 
adinit that they are much diminished in 
value since the prodactions of Byron and 
his poetical associates have been given te 
|the world. In former times there was 
less of inspiration of poetry, than at pre- 
semt. Less of those beautiful fancies, 
those bold and striking images, and of the 
tenderness which belongs to poetry than 
there is at this day. In the works of By- 
ron, and Moore, and Campbell, and the 
host of their contemporaries, we find col- 
lected all thatthe reveries of the enthust- 
ast, the lover, or the man of genius have 
ever formed, painted in the most glowing 
and impassioned language. But ghere is 
nothing of the kind to be found in the vo- 
lumes of Dryden, Addison, or Pope. The 
latter, did indeed possess more imagina- 
tion than the other two, yet dre was mis- 
erably deficient. Dryden was distinguish- 
ed for a vigour that bordered on coarse- 
ness, and Addison’s chief merit was in the 
purity and beauty of his language. He 
possessed none of the soul—none of the 
feeling of our contemporary writers. The 
far-famed tragedy of Cato, has in it a lit- 
tle of the genuine poetry, if we view po- 
etry in its proper light as the inspiration 
of a redundant and powerful imagination, 
giving voice to the feelings and passions 
of human nature, or deseribing any emo- 








to be given it in several countries. Thejjtion—any thiug elevated and affecting— 
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apy thing, in a word, that appertains to 
the heart. Ossian was not the less a poet, 
because unfettered by rhyme, or Pope 
the more, because he wrote in verse. Po- 
etry is a thing entirely distinct from a pe- 
cularity of phrase. The language. of the 
(astern, or the Indian who is a stranger 
to all rule, is wonderfully poetical, and 
extremely beautiful. ‘The lamentations of 
Jevemias in holy writ contain much of 
sublime poetry ; yet, is there a critic of, 
any note who will assert that their beau- 
ties are less, because they are not model- 
led after a particular rule, or cast into a 
peculiar form? The inspirations of Jere- 
mias and Ossian are not susceptible of 
shackles like these. They are irresisti- 
ble, and flow on as a powerful stream, 
leaving the canons of the rhymster at an 
immeasurable distance behind them.— 
These are poets and poets of the highest 





it a superabundance of matter. But this 
is by no means the best passage in that 
‘* grand drama,” as it has been emphatic- 
ally termed by the Edin. Review ; one of 
its finest features is the description of na- 
tural scenery, but as with relation to this 
work, | quote frem memory, | am unable 
to point out the different parts that are re-| 
markable in this respect. 

In Childe Harold we read the travels! 
and observations of a man that has abap-| 
dened his country from « disgust created] 
by the incompetency of ordinary plea-| 
sures to satisfy a mind of peculiar eleva- 
tion. He had been accustomed to a life 
of vice, and awakening when it was late 
to a true sense of its insignificance and) 
folly, he forsook his country. In this he 
was also induced by the sordidness and 
unfeelingness of men, and from the know-} 








order. But shall we bestow that name on) 
any dunce that has conned his lesson at} 
school, and by dint of perseverence has; 
penned an essay in rhyme, faultless, ’tis, 
true in shape, but vapid and tiresome, and 
destitute as the productiens of such a man 
necessarily must be, of all feeling, of all 
energy, of all fancy? To bea poet it is 
essential to be a man of genius’; but not 
so to bea scholar. If we view poetry in 
this light, it is obvious that Cato has few 
pretensions to the character of a poem. 
li we view as poetry only its auxiliaries, 
the propriety and beauty of the language, 
the critical accuracy of the measure, and 
1 due attention to all'the rules of compo-| 
sition, although destitute of imagination,! 
of tenderness, or even a corruscation of 
fancy, then is Cato a master-piece, and} 
put to shame the works of Byron and Ma- 
turin, of Lewis and Shiel. Having pre- 
mised thus much to shew in what the su- 
periority of the poets of this age, over 
ihose that have lived before them consists, 
it may not be amiss to point out the pecu- 
iar and characteristic beauties of some of 
our contemporary poets of eminence.* 





ledge that there lived not one, that view- 
ed bim with affection. 


** Nay. none did love him. though to hall and borer, 
He gathered revellers from far and near ; 

He knew them flatterers of the festal hour, 

The heartless parasites of present cheer."” 


The farewell to his native land is full 
of melancholy tenderness, and the de- 
scription of the voyage is very pleasing. 





orange-groves and vine-covered hills of 


that charming country. He depicis the; 
beauties of the scenery with his accus-| 
tomed felicity and eloquence. He emers 
into Spain, ‘* renowned, romantic land,”’ 








j 


jattractions, and particularly of those faci- 
jnating traits that are peculiar to the wo- 
imen of Spain. He wanders through 


terspersed with reflections suggested by)! 
the condition of those countries. These 
occupy the first two cantos, at the end of | 


He arrives in Portugal, and traverses the|! 


anc s the customs and the character}! 
1 notes the cu toms and th chara ter lH destroy chess effectaily. 
of the people, particularly of the ladies, ’ < 
whom he describes in the ardent colours! 


of a man of feeling, susceptible of female'| 


Greece and Albania, and his pages are in- | 
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rarely surpassed, and we ure given with 


practised ; sleighing parties, conceris, 
the theatre, and visiting, are still enjoy- 
ed. The sports of the field, the toil of 
the husbandman, are still locked in win- 
ter’s cold embrace. 





This is the last of the winter months, 
and all good husbandmen will make it the 
jlast month in which they may want any 
good thing that their farms, under judi-|| 
cious cultivation, may preduce. 
who have neglected to prepare their seecs 
for spring planting, must defer it no longer. 
| Those who have neglected to prune their 
fruit trees, must now do it, or next year 
|will give an abundant crop of young shoots 
and useless leaves, with little or no fruit. 
‘tub off moss and parasite plants, and 
‘make your orchards look neat and trim 
about their heads; do not leave them 
looking like lousy urchins, whose hair 
never felt the straitening influence of a 
‘comb. Take a strong birch broom, in a 
wet day, and sweep and scrub off the 
moss and caterpillar nests: give young 
‘trees a good scrubbing with strong soap 
suds ; it will prevent the return of moss, 
land destroy the lice which often destroy 
ithe trees. Canker is another evil you 
jmust guard against. This arises from 
janimaleula, er minute insects, which suck 
ithe juices of the bark. Tar water some- 
itimes will destroy them; but a small 
‘quantity of corrosive sublimate, mixed 
iwith half a pint of spirits, or gin, and rab- 
ibed over the bark and on the wood, will 
Peach trees, 
that are much annoyed with worms, 
should be carefully examined towards the 
close of this month. The werms will be 
found a little under the surface of the 
ground, working their way into the bark 
of the roots. You may pick them out 
with the point of a knife. This you must 
do without wounding the bark. After 
you have destroyed as many as you can 


Those 














which, it would seem that he had return-} 
ed to his country. 





The great excellence of Byron, who it 
13 universally conceded, stands at the head 
of his fellow bards, consists in the strength 
and energy, yet tendernéss of his feelings, 
the vigour of his mind, ard the exuberance 
of his imagination. There is also a gran- 
deur and maturity in his conceptions, and 
a colouring, forcible and glowing, yet soft 
and mellow in his expressions, that is sel- 
dom, if ever found, in the works of others. 
Whilst his poetical powers are in the per- 
fect state just described, he exerts them 
on his paper with a magical effect. These 
are what constitute his claim to the char- 
acter of a poet.' Whilst he possesses all 
the energy of Dryden, he has none of his 
coarseness—whilst his larguage is pure as 
the classical elegance of Addison, there is 
in it, what cannot be found in Addison’s 
productions, a feeling that constitutes its 
greatest ornament. ‘Thus there is much 
of poetic beauty in Manfred’s account of 
bimeelf. 


“* From my youth upward, 
My spirit walk’d vot with the souls of men, 
Nor iook'’d upon the earth with human eyes. 
‘The thirst of their ambition was not mine, 
‘The aim of their existence was not mine :— 
My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 
Made me a stranger—tho’ | wore the form, 

. Lhad no sympathy with breathing flesh— 
Nor midst the creatures of clay that girded me 
Was there but one, who—but of her anon. 
I said, with men and with the thoughts of men, 
1 held but slight communion ; and instead 
My joy was inthe wilderness to breathe 
The difficult air ofthe iced mountain's top, — 
Where the birds dare not build, nor insects wiog 
Fiit o'er the herbless granite ; or to plunge 
lato the torrent, and to roll along 
Onthbe swift whirl of the new breaking wave 
Of river-stream or ocean in their flow. 
In these my early streagth exulted, or 
To follow through the night the moving moon, 
‘The stars and their developement, or catch 
The dazzling lightnings "till my eyes grew dim: 
Or to look list’ning on the scattered leaves 
While autumn winds were at their evening sooz, 
‘These were my pastures, and to be alone ; 
For if the beings of whom [ was one— 
Hating to be so—crossed me in my path, 
1 felt myself degraded back to them— 
And was all clay again,” &c. &e 


Here-we admire as well the singular 


We are next introduced to the bard, || 
(who here seems to be identified with his/| 
hero.) as.he is forsaken anew. the dand.of 
his nativity. He begins by a beautiful) 
apostrophe to his infant daughter, but sud- 
denly, 


** Wakening with start, 
The waters heave around him," | 


and he finds his bark receding from the 
white cliffs of Albion. This canto con- 
ducts him through Germany and Switzer- 
land to Geneva. In this pilgrimage he 
views the beauties of nature with the eye 
ofa lover, and delineates them with the 
pencil of a master. He touches upon the 
life and character of the Gallic monarch, 
and draws from them a useful and sublime 
moral. His reflections on the fields of 
Maret and Waterloo, are those ofa philo- 
sopher,-and are dictated by the same 
spirit that speaks on the plains of Albuera 
and Talevera. The canto finishes with 
the subject about which it began—the 
daughter of the poet. He speaks the lan- 
guage of a father—a father that tenderly 
loves—a father separated from his only; 
child, on whose image he dweils with! 
pleasure, but which, the recollection off 
her distance and estrangement from him,| 
tends toembitter. He indulges in the ho-, 
ly feelings of a parent, and utters aloud, 
those feelings onthe air. To speak of 
the fourth and last canto, would be tres- 
passing on the time of the reader. Suffice’ 
it to say, that it possesses mach merit,, 
though less pleasing than the first and se-) 
cond, owing no doubt to the difference of, 
the scenery, the latter being in the fields, 
and woods, the valleys and rivers of nature,’ 
under the canopy of the heavens, and the, 
former in the dwelling places of men, and) 
among their works of art. 

—_—— 























cast of thought, the arrogant assertion of THE NATURALIST’S DIARY. 


superiority, and that detail of his eccentri- 
cities, as the majestic march of the verse. 
The felicity of the expression alone, is 


* From this sentence it would seem that our critic de- 


TO BE CONTINUED MONTHLY. 





find in this way, wash the roots and trunks 
carefully with the above solution. Most 
of the peach trees, in the middle and 
northern states, have been destroyed by 


these insidious foes; they must_.beuate 
tackéd@in their hiding places ; and I know 


of no other way of exterminating them. 
If you find the worms have made holes 
through the bark, fill the holes with tar, 
in which there has been a little salt and a 
small quantity of lime mixed. The peach 
and plum trees have a host of foes to con- 
tend against, and they cannot thrive with- 
out the fostering care of man. The last 
week in this month is the best time to 
prune vines, if you have any ; and I have 


VA 1s now extensively circulated. 


jcultural pursuits of the country. 


367 
awarf poppy, annual sunflower, oriental 
mallow, and many others. If the ground 
is dry, you may plant the lobelia polyan- 
thus, primroses, violets, double chamo- 
mile and saxifrage. A thousand things 
indeed should be done as soon as the frost 


is gone. and the ground gets dry. The 
remarks here made apply more directly 


ito the southern States, where the Minrr-_ 


' The 
month of March will find us giving direc- 


itions for the middle and northern States. 


We wish our limits would permit a more 
minute essay om gardening, and the agii- 
Sull we 
shall take pleasure in contributing ail in 
our power to promote these interesting 
and useful objects. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


> 
No. XLVII. of the Minerva will contain the 
following articles : 
PoPUBAR TALES.—The Spectre Bridegroom. 
THE TRAVELLER.—Manners and Custonis of 
the Crim Tartars. No. H. 
LirERATURE.—-The Loves of the Angeis. 
A Poem; by Thomas Moore. 

THE pRamA.—London Tieatres.—Lelter of 
Garrick. . 
BrocraPuy.—Memoirs of Jane Shore. 

ARTS AND Sc1ENCES.—On Sicep, Bed Rooms, 
Bedding, and the Siesta. No. I—Ice Bergs.— 
Inventions for Extinguishing Fire.—-Natural 
History, &e. 

CorRESPONDENCE.—The Piigrim. No. 1X. 
(in continuation) including a Critique on Poetry 
and Poets. 

Portry.-—* Blanche,” by Salonina.—* Co- 
lumbia’s Son,” sung at the New Orleans Ticatre, 
8th January, 1823.— To a Maniac Girl,” by 
L; with other preces. 

FLorto.—In number 48 of the MINERVA, we 
shall commence the publication of the best poeti- 
cal effusions that have already appeared from 
the pen of “ FLorio.” The lovers of genuine 
poetry will thus be put in possession, in a coilect- 
ed form, of the choicest productions of our fa- 
vourite bard, which, otherwise, might have sunk 
into oblivion, as ne has not only abandoned the 
Muses, but has declined ali interested intesfe- 
rence in the publication of his poetry. 

To CORRESPONDENTS.--A “ Subscriber” would 
do well to go to schooi, and learn orthography, 
before he arrogates the character of a critic. 

The lines “* 10 H. S. S.” are postponed. . We 
cannot insert “* Nordlaw to S. B. of Brooklyn,” 
to the exclusion of more meritorious productions. 
GLEANER, Record, Eyiemas, Curono- 
LOGY. 





told you before that you ought to have 
them. Such plants as are but one year 
old from the cuttings, should be pruned 
down to one or two good buds each ; al- 
ways cutting about an inch above the bud, 
in a slanting direction ; recollecting that 
the lowest bud towards the old wood is 
not reckoned as one among the good ones. 
Serve two year old plants in the same 
way, leaving two good buds to form strong 
shoots next year. The young shoots of 
the last summer’s growth are the only 
bearing wood ; that is, they send forth 
new shoots, which bear the fruit. 


Begin to dig among your nursery trees 
as soon as the frost is gone. Plant cut- 
tings of currants and gooseberries, and 
they will form goodly branching heads by 
the end of summer; and witl produce} 
fruit next year. Sow the stones of plums, |! 
peaches, néctarines, apricots, and cher- | 
ries ; cover them slightly, and when up,' 
you can sift earth over and around them, 
to give them support; or, if they are 
sown in rows, draw the earth up to the 
plants with a hoe. If buried too deep, 
the seeds are apt to ferment and rot. As 
soon as you find the ground dry enough,) 
sow the kernels of apples, pears, and 
quinces, if you neglected this.in Novem- 


cost about 100,000 dollars. 


THE RECORD. 


—— A thing of Shreds and Patches'—Hamuer. 











The Canal Commissioners have reported 
in favour of constructing a basin at the ter- 
mination of the Canal at Albany, which will 
it is to be so 
constructed as to enable transhipments to be 
made between canal and river craft, without 
the cost and delay of cartage and storage. 
Mr. Poinsett, has transmitted to Charles- 
ton a valuable collection of minerals, collect- 
ed by bim while in Mexico. 

It is said the author of the Spy has another 
work nearly ready for the press, to be called 
“ The Pilot—a Tale of the Sea.” 


Another American tale, from the Balti- 
more press, is announced. : 

The life of James Otis, by Mr. Tudor, of 
Boston, has Jately been issued from the press. 
—_> 
MARRIED, 

The Rev. Charles Hyde to Miss Mary Ludlow. 
Mr. Joseph Green to Miss Sarah Milner. 

Mr. Benjamin Clapp to Miss Mary C. Bebo. 
Mr. Peter Carter to Miss Jane Croger. 

Mr. Edwin Jesup to Miss Mery Aun Bryden. 
Mr. Daniel Northsop to Miss Nancy Wilmot. 
Mr. Jonas Platt Brush to Miss Caroline Jane 


Bartow. 
PIED, 





ber. About the latter end of this month 
you may sow many sorts of hardy annual 








FOR FEBRUARY. 


sas : 
Among the bracing juvenile sports of 





signed to publish, and did not, like the author of the novel 
called “ The Pioneers,” write for his own edification and 
amusement alone.—The Pilgrim. 


this month, skating and sliding are stillllpea, dwarf wort, Venus looking-glass, 


flower seeds, in borders, and other parts 
of the pleasure garden ; such as larkspur, 
scarlet pea, sweet-scented and Tangier 





Mr. Robert Morrell, aged 34 years. 

Mr. William G. Hoyt, aged 28 years. 

Miss Jane Noith, in the 50th year of ber age. 
Mr. Daniel Stead, aged 30 years. 

Mr. Peter R. Post, in the 38th year of his age. 
Jeremiah Mullough, Esq. aged 67 years. 








Mr. James Hall, aged 41. 










































































































_ POETRY. 


“itis the gift ‘of POETRY to hallow every sleet be in| 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more | 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to om over 
it a tint more. coanate than the blush of morning 

eee 
For the Minerva 


RETROSPECTION. 
A MIDNIGHT THOUGHT. 














Tbe hour invites the meditative mind 

To pensive thought, and contemplation grave ; 
All the pursuits of men are stayed, and sleep 
asserts her ancieat empire o’er the sense. 

In the same sweet oblivion of care 

Thousands are vow forgetting every trace 
Of the afflictious of the vanish'd day, 

And the same busy hopes are mouldering now 
In many a brain that slumbers from its ills, 
Like visions of delight and happiness, 
Of future joys to pay the harass’d soul 

For present tribulation ; 
Is calm and peaceful. Saowy flakes descend 

By winds undriven, to the face of earth, 

As silent and as soft as on the wave 

‘The moonlight sleeps, in summer's calmest oight ; 
As though Nature herself, tired with the dia} 

Aad jar, and bustle of the day’s employ, 

Had hush’d the tempest and the storr to sleep; 
Che bum of business, and the lnugh of mirth, 

The joyous gaiety of gladsome youth 
In lively converse ; 


all without 


and the wiider shrie} 

Of bacchanal carousing through the streets 

ia midnight revelry, and e’en the tread 

Of solitary passenger, bas ceased 

To strike upon the ear of Lim who wakes 

At this lone hour of midnight and repose, 

And freed from study’s thraldom, now would range, 
O'er Fancy's wide domains, or o’er the scene 

Ul former years, with retrospective view, 
mn and pensive cast the glance of thought. 
© who so youn 


Ar 


=, but memory will oft, 
oid the phantoms of departed days, 
Which at her touch rise glowing to the siz! 
Ta colours almost tangible, and forms 

nat scem to have such real hue of beauty, 

hat we clasp them to our souls, and taste 
ine freshness of their living charms again ; 
Bring up such phantasies of fearful shape, 
Of dreadfu? reeol!ection and'of horror, 
That sudden from the scene our thoughts withJras 
With etart convulsive, and our eyelids close 
Perforce upon the hated imagery ? 
Sometimes they come embodied ao in forms 
rt t breathe their malice and their hate, 





hat almos 

And read with living fangs the heurt again, 

i hat recollection cannot tear.apart 

he cords which bind these diverse thought 

‘ben could we almost wish the power was given 
) trace of memory from the brain, 

bygone years unnotices lie, 


sin one 


Tow ipe al 
To jet the 
Ang sleep in darkness and forgetfulaes 


And io imazination’s fairy world 





¥ ix all our hopes of happines 

But er 
rhe half-formed wish had left the realms of theucht, 
Aad utter’! forth in words its frantic will, 


‘The cherish'd image of some long-lost scene 


f youthful rapture ; of some tender thought, 


i..at in our former days held potent sway, 





And undisputed mastery o’er the breast 
f some dear one whose friendship was our joy, 
yur pride and consolation, comes across 


ihe stirring soul, and makes us rather bear 





Toe burden of ten thousand ills, than iose 

Oue thought, entwined so closely with the heart 
© there are visions of the vanish'd years, 
Which in an hou , will Ait before 


not shadowed forth 


r like this 
The eye of memory; 
In half distinguishable forms of dread,3 

But ia the glow of life and actual being, 

That those who loved us and whom we have : 
Phe friend on whom the grave bas closed, and he 
Iship dead, 

e and open arms, 

As of affection yet unchanged, approach, 


Who lives indeed, but is to frien 


With wonted look of lov 


An! seem to court again the fond embrace 

Thedead shake off th’ babiliments of death, 
rst from thec 

T he confines 


sarnel-house, and leave awhile 
of the tomb, to walk the earth 
‘To mix with living men ; and having shed 


A transient gleam of parted joys, and left 


A brizdt, ough brief, memento of the past, 
lise swiftly to their shrouds and sleep again 


T new 
LL 


For the Minerva 
THE PAST YEAR. 
D'astre qui partage les jour 


‘hae star that rules the day, 

And lights for us the plain, 
125 traveli’d now his wonted wa‘ 

And speeds his course again. 


How swift bas roll'd the year, 
Irrevocably past! 
Alas* 


and that which now is here 


Will roll away as fast, 














To Time must all things bow; 
From him there’s nought can save } 
And of the moment which is now, 

The next still proves the grave. 


The fairest days that beam, 
Arise bat to descend ; 

Years that with richest plenty team, 
Commence that they may end. 


Man vainly builds the tower 
T? immortalize his name; 

The pride that rears it has not power 
To give it endless fame. 


All mortals the same law 
Condemns to the same doom; 
The moment we our breath first draw, 
Is one step towards the tomb. 


Why then let cares allay 

My joys in this brief space ? 
Why should I lose the passing day, 

For that which is to pass? 


Tho instant which is near, 
May see man’s final fate ; 
Then let us live for that now here 


And not the next await. 


How pitiable the man, 
Who, anrous of success, 
Incessant toils through life's short s; 
In search of happiness ! 
Wastes his best years to broc 
Over visionary schemes, 
Aud sacrifices present good 
To vain and doubtful dreams 
Fools 


Of cares your souls you give, 


toa tiresome round 


And life is gone ere you have found 


The moment when to live. 


The error you pursue, 

Yields no delight to me ; 
My life’s the instant now in view 
Not that I’m yet to see. , 


The days which once were he 
I nor regret nor plain; 
I look not with desire or fear, 


Ber thoes sheet otilh coments 


Wisely let us enjoy 

The good within our grasp, 
Mindful lest, eager, we destroy 

The pleasures we would clas; 


The past is ever gone; 
The future ne’er may be ; 
Tis o'er the present time alonc 





That man has mastery, 
LAURENCE. 
—~.- 
For the Minerva 
TO 
No, the day is not gone by, 


Thy day of fond romance : 
fluence breathes in every sic! 


And glows in every glance. 


No, fond enthusiast—Time must she 
His honours o’er thy brow, 
Ere those romantic dreams are fled 
Which fill thy fancy now 
Dreams of unchanging love and truth 
Of friendship, pure as warm, 
Which fii the 


Bewilde: 


glowing soul of youth, 
ig while they charm, 

think I would not break 
Thy pictured dream of bliss, 


Enthusiast ! 


Ah! who couid wish to be awake 
In sucit a world as this 
H. 
> 
THE ZEPA¥R AND FLOWER. 
Snow trembled down 
From the winter's crown, 
And cover'd this planet with lightness : 
The Zephyr arose 
In fantastical blows, 
And enchantingly frolic’d o’er whiteness. 


He sought for the bower 
Of his lady-like flower, 


Which at night he had left with his blessing ; 


He blew all his air 
On the snow for bis fair, 
But ‘twas crisp, and consistence possessing, 








To the stars—and related his story ; 


Where his lady-like flower had slept nightly. 








Written in 








‘To the moon he flew, 
But her reign was new ; 


* But they shone in the cold, 
Afid instinctively roll'd 
Their high anthems to wisdom and glory. 


Through the lucid space 
He continued his race, 
For the sun to shine warmly and brightly ; 
But the clouds overspread 
That white innocent bed, 


He wander'd in wo, 

Round the bower below, 
And faithfully, tenderly hover’d ;— 

He whisper’d to boughs 

Without leaves, of his vows, 
For his lady so suddenly cover’d. 


They shook their hoar heads 
O’er their natural beds, 

But their vestures were chilly and frozen ; 
And the Zephyr remaining, 
Renew'd his complaining, 

At the loss of his lovely and chosen. 


The Sun, as it seem’d, 
Heard the 
An example of summer affection ;. 


prayer, which he deend 


He shot down his ligint 
With refulgency bright, 








CHRON OLOGY. 


The Christian Era. 


607 Boniface chosen Pope, obtained from Pho- 
* cas an acknowledgment of his primacy. 
—— The pantheon, a temple built by Agrippa, 
ander Augustus, in honour of Jupiter and 
alt the gods, was consecrated to the true 

God, under the invocation of the Blessed 

Virgin and all the Saints. 

608 Chosrées took Armenia, Cappadocia, Gala 

tia, and Paphlagonia. 

609 Revolt of the Jews at Antioch, who put to 

death Anastasius the bishop. 

610 The Persians, masters of Assamea and 

Edessa, penetrated as far as Antioch. 

—— Heraclius, with a powerful army from Afri- 

ca, dethroned and killed Phocas, and crown- 

ed Emperor. 

—— The Persians withdrew, with great booty, 

and many prisoners. 

611 The Empress Eudoxia being delivered of a 

son, died soon after. A woman was burne 

alive for having spit by accident on her 
bier. 

612 Sisebut, an excellent prince, chosen king 0! 
the Visigoths, in Spain. 

—— The Saracens made an incursion on the 
Roman territory, and pillaged Syria witl 
fire aud sword. 

—— Beginning of the preaching of Mahomet, 
then cbove 40 years cf age. 








—— Theodebert, king of the French, vanquished, 
| shut up in a convent, and afterwards put to 
death by his brother Thierry. 

613 Deathof Thierry. Clotaive II. sole king oi 
France, caused Brunehaut to be dragged at 








And the snow sank to water’s complexion. 


O! the rapt’rous delight 
Of this ex 
Which these lovers should fee! at their meeting 
The Zephyr had sped,— 
But his lady was dead! 
And he died, her existence entreating 


Thus true 
In this valley below, 


loves, we know, 


Like the flower and the zephyr united, 
By misfortunes are slain, 
Ere the bridal they gain, 
But their mem’ry shall never be blighted 
_—_ 


GEpigram. 


a young lady’s “ Thomson's Seasons. 
1 found ber fair as Spring—my heart approved— 
Dis -a ee Summer—mare and mora Lleved—- 
Blushioz as Autumn—all my soul was fired— 

But cold as Winter—and my hopes expired. 





ENIGMAS, 


“ And justly th 1e wise man thes preach’ dtous an, 
Despise not the value of things that are small ” 








Answers to Puzzles in our last. 
RIDDLE, 
The sun’s reflecting golden ray. 
After a heavy shower, 
A beauteous Iris will display- 
It also {3 a FLowenr. 
CHARADES. 
. I. 
A Rebel is surely devoid of all shame , 
A Lion's an animal bold ; 
Anil Rebdellion's attended with cenzure and biame, 
Yet lately has spread thirty-fold 


ll. 
To Whir!, is acireular motion ; 
A Pool is a body of water; 
And Whirlpool resides in the ocean 
And is often as fatal as slaughter 
—_>- 
NEW CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is the child of Deceit, 
The sister of Plan and Deception , 
My second’: an adjective neat, 
Its degree I've no fancy to mention 
My whole I may freely compare 
To the delicate hue of the snow ; 
The flowers of Deceit ne'er grew there 
And the buds of Design never blow. 


Hi. 
My first haa been known to insure 
Both pleasure and pain, throughout life; 
When an evil——alas ! there’s no cure — 
’Tis connected with husband and wife. 


My second resides io the earth, 
Is treated with scorn and disgrace ; 
My whole in the skin has its birth, 
And it sometimes is seen in the face. 


III. 
My first is two-fourths of what's potent and strong, 
My second is merely a rise; 


As my whole was ne'er meant to express wBat was long, 


Curtailing cap never surprise. | 


juisite sight, | 
' 


‘ dria, and penetrated into 





} the tail of a wild horse, for being the cause 
of the death of ten kings. 

614 Damascus taken by the Persians. Hera- 
clius sued for peace. His Ambassadors 
returned without an answer. 

615 The Persians overran Egypt, took Alexan 

ybra. 

616 Death of Agilulphus, King of the Lombards 

| His son Adaloald succeeded. 

1617 Heraclius sued again for peace, which 

| Chosrées should grant only on condition 

that the Romans should forsake Christianity 
and worship the sun. 


| 618 The Avari pillaged the environs of Con- 
i} stantinople. 


| —— ra of the Dynasty of Tam, in China. 

\619 The Persians laid waste Asia Minor, enter 

ed into Galatia, took Ancyra, and advanced 

i} as far as Chalcedon. 

||\620 The Emperor Heraclius made peace with 

the Avars; continued the war with Persia; 

borrowed the gold and silver from the 
churches, and struck coin of the sacred ves 
sels to carry on the war. 

'621 Heraclins marched against the Persians, 
Ove of their cenerals surrendered, embracec. 
Christianity, and afterwards suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Edessa. 

—— Heraclius joined by some Turks or Huns, 
arrived on the borders of Armenia, and de- 
feated a corps of Persian cavalry. 

622 The Emperor entered Persia, pillaged the 

low country, and took the cities. Chosrées 

F fied. Heraclius pyrsued him as far as Me- 

dia, fixed his head-quarters in Albania, and 

took more than 50,000 prisoners. 

Mahomet’s flight from Mecca to Medina, 

called by the Arabians the Hegira, whence 

they date their annals. 

y Heraclius pursued the Persian army. The 








Huns or Turks withdrew fo their own coun- 
try Scythia. The Emperor retreated ; the 
Persians followed him, but were defeated. 

—— The Romans, hitherto masters 6f part of 
| Spain, driven out of it by Suintila, King of 
ij the Visigoths. 

\624 Heraclius crossed the Euphrates, and after 
nee success, quartered in Sebaste, in 

Cappadocia. 

1625 Edwin, King of Northumberland, embraced 
Chistianity, and founded the See of York, 
of which Paulinus was the first bishop. 

626 Heraclius continued the war with Persia. 

—— Clotaire If. assumed his son Dagobert as 
partner of his throne. 

—— The Lombards expelled Adaloald 
king, and chose Arioaldus in his stead. 

627 Heraclius pursued Chosrées as far as Seleu- 
cia, beyond the Tigris. The king, falling 
sick, wished to have his youngest son 
crowned. Tiroes, the eldest, caused all his 
brothers, and his father, to be put to death ; 
made peace with the Empire. 

—— Heraclius returned in triumph to Constanti- 
nople. 

—— Death of Clotaire II. who was succeeded by 
his son Dagobert. Pepin, the elder, being 
mayor of the place. 

629 Mahomet seized Mecea, and afterwards al- 
most all Arabia. 

631 The state of Toulouse united to France. 
Suintila, King of the Visigoths in Spain 

being deposed, Sisenando reigned in his 

stead. 
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